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of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam 
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tries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition, if 


tn Comtinen 
foletaer Coun 
AL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
w NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


Works of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or 
HITECTU RE, intended for the ensuing EXHIBI- 
ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on MONDAY 

Six o'clock in the no of TUESDAY, the 4th of 

+f after which time no Work can possibly be received, 
ao any ‘Works be received which have already been publicly 


Miner Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


pedi AMOS, 1 PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See 
ble care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 3 
ue Baal ‘Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
or loss, nor can it w eesetee © pe }o pay the carriage of 


be forwarded 
ei Io4 be disposed of mi may bee communicated to 


— HIBERNIAN: ACADEMY. 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. f 
TOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN TO ARTISTS, &e., 
UY that all WORKS intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
be sent to the Academy House, on or before 't HURSDAY 
oth of APRIL next, apo which day no works will be received. 
or 
EORGE PETRIE, R.ILA., 
Acsdemy H House, Lower Abbey-street, 
nd February, 1848. 
OF 


TOCIET Y ARTS, 
wa SELECT SPECIMENS f RECENT 
ON » 0 XN 
De XMIBITION civnes is NOW OPEN, at the House of 
every. oy except Saturday, between the hours of Te 
ft wl Your, by tickets, to be had gratis of Members and the 


Ack ermann & Co. Strand. 
‘ Cundall. 12, Old Bon street 
hi, 78, Pal Zast. 
tay ot & Co. ns bridge. 
; Hetley, Soho-square. 
* Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street. 
inte 


aud 359, Oxford-strect. 
R. Hensou 


0, Stran 

W. Mortlock, 18, Regent-street. 
Note—For the public esuvemience tickets will be dispensed with 
‘q Satardays, and the admission will be by payment of 1s, each 


E PARKER SOCIETY have just published 
a Second Portion of BIsHOF JEWELS WORKS, and 
, 3 '8 PROGRESS OF PIET The 
for 1848 are,—a Third Part of Bistio 
his logy, with a portion of the lence of the Apology—a 
Tyndale—a volume of Bradford—and ,ery probabl, 
Tulie's Answer to Martiall. yop (1l.) ate now due, an 
i's requested that they may be paid immediately to William 
‘Thomas, Esq., Secretary, 33, Southann pton-street, Strand, London. 
Yes Members wis wishing to join the Society can now do so. 


WINERALOGY APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
-At the LONDON INSTITUTION, Tinebary, Circus, on 
peat. ihe of March, Mr. E. W. BRA .YLEY, Jun., 








See. 








prepara- 
Jewel's Works, contain- 


ERMAN AUTOGRAPHS. — Offered FOR 
ALE, a valuable Collection of 290 German Autographs, 
onan of Letters written by the Duke Charles pene ny us ond 
the Duchess Amelia of Weimar, by Goethe, Herder, Wieland, 
Jos. Banks, Cowper, and by a number of persons prominent in the 
most celebrated period of German literature. The whole having 
been lately published i =e commen , there cannot be a doubt of their 
a enuine. For cards of address apply to the Rev. Dr. Louis 
Cappel, Minister of St. George’s German Church, 33, Little Alie- 
street, Goodman’s-fields. 


1D NGRAVINGS.—A Fine Collection, ON SALE 
4 at very reduced prices, comprising C HOICE SPECIMENS 
7 Morghen, Wille, rati, uvarlet, Edelinck, Browne, 
V —3 Sharp, Strange, Boleswert, Earlom, “ke. ; includin, many 
after Raphael, Rubens, Correggio, Titian, Vandyke, Hobbima, 
Berghem, Gerard. -Douw, Turner, Stanfield, Morland, &e. 
Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 
George a 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
* Established above sixty years. 


T° PRIN TERS and OTHERS.—WANTED 

in a well established BOOK and JOBBING OFFICE in 
the City, a party to take the HALF SHAKE. A Practical Man 
will be preferred. The connexion is respectable, and affords a 
favourable; opportunity to —— with 400l.—Apply to Mr. Page, 
Auctioneer and V: aluer, 8, Pancras- Jane, Cheapside. 


YARTNERSHIP OR OTHERWISE. —A 
PRINTER, BOOKSELLER, and STATIONER, who has 

a valuable old established Trade in the Midland Counties, is de- 
sirous of meeting with a party with 400L for the HALF SHARE, 
— ba ultimate object of purchase, the Advertiser being other- 
Apply to Mr. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Pan- 


ora’ -lane, Cheaps! 
. TUFACT 
ARTNERSHIP.—A MANUFACTURING 
FIRM in the City, with a connexion of the first respecta 
bility, are desirous of engaging with a Person of busine 2s habits 
who can command from 1,0vv/. to . The Trade has been con- 
ducted by the Advertisers and Family upwards of 80 years, and 
they will admit a Partner on the most liberal terms. The returns 
are 9,000l. per Annum. The most respectable references can be 
C=: and will be required—Apply to Mr. Page, Auctioneer and 
aluer, 8, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 

















‘XIRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 
COLOUR on AWINGS by the BEST “ ASTERS.—Messrs. 
DICKINSON & CO, beg to iniorm those who ave studying the 
Fine Arts, that t. have ON HIRE DRAWINGS by all the first 
Masters of the day, viz., Harding, Prout, Cox, Fielding, Topham, 
Jenkins, ley, Fripp, 8 of Prints, &. lent 
for the Evening. —Dickinson & Uo. 114, N vew Bond- street. 


fe? INVENTION. — Barritr & Co.'s 
tered ELONGATED LEAD EVER-POINTED PEN 

CIL-CAS! ABE. The great objection to the usual pencil-case, “ that it 
is continually Tegusring fresh lead, aud often at the moment most 
ipoonvessions, is remedied in the above improve’ -»se, the full 
size of which is made to work in one length, two and a half inches 
of lead (instead of less than three-quarters of an inch, as on the 
usual plan), and contains within itself a supply of twelve foben 
Smaller sizes in proportion.—Sold wholesale at 173, Fleet-street, 
London, and may be procured at most of the usual pencil-case 





Associate of the noes of Civil E wil 
tamenee 3 COU RSE of LECTUR: MINERALOGY, with 
ineral Substances in 


the Arts, and to the Kine ition n of Ancient /Literature, 
— UBION OF LONDON: incorporated by 


—The Subscription Lists for 1848 wfll C Lose 

smn Each Prizeholder at the Annual Distribution 
beeutitled to seLecT For Hi MseLr a Work of Art, as heretofore. 
Subseriber will receive for each guines an impression of 

‘SHE PRISONEK OF GISORS, engraved by F. Bacon, after 
¥. Weuxzrt, now printing, 2 and a quarto edition of Milton’s 
"VALLB@RO’ and * IL P EROSO,’ illustrated by Wood En- 
patiag by Thirty leading tice Specimens of the Eugravings 


at the Office. 
pean GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
Thlgar-square, March, 1848. 
MANUFAC- 


NOTICE to ARTISTS and 
TURERS of the USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL ARTS, 
wai to fATENTE ES of NEW Eye ENFIONS. a epectally of 


SuRRLNG Du ELS whieh can N 
ROYAL POLY POLYTRCHNIC INSEITUTION, INCOMPOR ATED 
BY ROYAL CHARTER 1 

pie DIRECTORS beg to acquaint the -*_y parties that the 

Institution, duri ing the present | mente of March, will receive De- 

its of Works of M BL ans of extensive well-lighted A D- 

aa ~ the PREMIS ‘3. W ORKS of ART will be arranged 

ited with greatly-inereased advantages tothe Depositors. 
cae 
fille or Glass 

forwards il} 











}ion. Secs. 





ed (as far as may be practicable) that a Seperate 
Case shall be appropriated to each 


ven: 
LLEGED INFRINGEMENT of PATENT. 
‘—BROCKEDON v. WOLFF &SON.—E. WOLFF & SON beg 
to apprize the trade and public, that, on the 14th of February last, 
Mr. tirockedon filed a Bill and a plied tothe Court of Chancery for 
an Injunction to restrain them from infringing his alleged Patent 
of December Sth, 1843, for rendering Black Lead Dust or Powder 
into solid Blocks, by means of dies and pressure. E. Wolff & Son 
filed numerous affidavits in opposition to the motion, one of which 
was made by an eminent engineer, who was decidedly of opinion 
that E. Wolffand Son's mode of manufacturing Black Lead Dust 
or Powder into solid blocks, by a < ies and pressure, was no 
infringement whatever, and w ocess had been in use by 
them ae years prior to the date Mt Mr. Brockedon’s alleged 
it ; consequently he could no’ the first nor sole inventor of 
such process, as by his advert! fents the public are led to 


believe 
When read the affidavits were filed, and Mr. Brockedon 
found he had not the remotest chance of gaining an Injunction, 
he, on the 2ad of March, 1348, petitioned the Court of Chancery 
to ‘distniss the said Bill, upon his paying all the costs that Messrs. 
& Son had incurred by reason of his proceedings. There- 
fore no Injunction has been granted, but the Dill tiled in Chancery 
by Mr. Brockedon has been 79g upon his own application, and 
he has to pay costs on both s' 

Mr. Brockedon has, Te ey shown that he had no groun Is 
whatevey for his application to the Court of Chancery; and Lis 
own petition for the disinssal of his Bill is the strongest proof 
that he has no right to claim the sole use of this invention, 

23, Church-street, Spitaliclds, 





ustrations of the process of his manufacture with | his 


Seished wor 
fates wall be furnished with full 


articulars on application at 
puaitation, a, , Kegent-street : ith f 


to nen} y personal application, froin 
‘The Insti TION will be RPores ED to the Public early 
in APRIL ne: . LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


iY the GERMAN a FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANT ESTABLISHMENT fora L IMITED NUMBER 
¢ Lyd LADLES. co ms. TUPMAN, Vernon 

com! ind With as Continental, Education. ‘the 
ah zed: the domestic arrangements replete 
wa comfort, and tl the e highest refe erences, 


(ERM 





ndu by 
li,will be found all Tneedvantages of a superior 





AN.—Cuasses and Private Pupiis 
at 8,  Howmen etwas, Oxford-street, or Students 
at their residences, by Mr. FALCK-LEBAILN, 
ORRMAN' INC ONE “VOL IME.’ 
ofthis book is clear, comprehensive, and thorough] 
the German language at once of many difficul- 
students, but which exist chiefly in the 
hm by which it is taught, and not in 


this ~ ¥ Sok be Anny any competitor.”—Sun, 
all that r well-grounded know- 
Progress in the : study. Morning Chronicle, 








March 9, 184 

JURIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
Perfectly Free from Grit, may be entirely Erased, and wi!l 
maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured oe 7 W OLF od i SON, 
28, Church-street, Spitalfields, London:—E. Wolff & Son beg to 
inform Artists, Are hitects and Engineers, that they a now 
manufacturing # Pure Plumbago or Black Lead Pencil entirely 
free from grit, which will easily yield to India Rubber and insure 
perfect erasure, it possesses great brilliancy and depth of colour, 
and will maintain a firm point. | They have attained to so great a 
perfection in the manufacture of this Lead as to be able at all times 
to make the same strength and colour when once found to be suit- 
able for ony particular purpose, and have produced a pencil fully 
equal to those used in former years, when they were made of the 
finest Cumberland lead, which at the present time cannot be 
obtained se Lah pure for the best pencils. The following are 
Pea eet — 1, HHH. HHH, F. FP. UG. EMB, B. BB, 


* This ee is particularly recommended for writing and 
3 -EO 
had at’ Ackermann, 191, Regent-street; Houghton, 

a coaltey 5 and at the Manuiactory, 23, Church- -strect, Spital- 





ares LEONARD, Auctioneer, Boston, U.S. 
ments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- 
fully solloieds and for which prompt returns wil! be ma 
JUBEPL LEONARD. 





Edition 
or France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


[THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CLXXVI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the forthcoming Number 
of Tur Epinsuron Review are requested to be forwarded to ~ 
ee rs before Friday the 2ith, and Bints by Monday the 2 
are 
‘4 London : Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 164. 
Apvextisements for the forthcoming Number must be 


forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd, and Bitusfor insertion by 
the 25th instant. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


‘ Library, 19, Holles-street. 
ULL’S NEW SYSTEM 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
Families paying 6l. 6s. the year have all the New and Standard 
Works as they appear; twelve volumes at a time in town, or 
Swenty Sour! in the country ; Catalogues and Boxes, free of expense 
and Tw o Guineas’-worth of the New Books To KEEP, at the end of 
each year. 
The New Library Circular, with full particulars, sent gratis and 
ost free, on application, inclosing two stamps, to Mr. Buu, Li- 
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Tower 
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rarian, 19, Holles-street, pee nay eo ondon, 
Also, Bull’s New Duplicate Catalogue of Popular Works with- 
inclo sing one stamp. 
(HE AP and VALUABLE BOOKS. —Just 
published, Gus, and sent by post a on receipt of four stampa 
HOICE, USEFUL, au 
oe RIVUS BOOKS, in every department of literature, English 
nd Foreign, on Sate for ready money, at unparalleled low rices> 
by JOHN PGRAY BELL, 30, Hornton-street, Kensington, Orders 
sritain if amounting to 40a., and accompanied bya remittance. 

TEW AND CHOICE BOOKE—. 

The best and newest works in every department of literatu 
SELECT LIBRARY, 28, bp ag King-street, Bloomsbury- 

Single Subscription, 7s. per quarter 3 21s. per annum; Family 
and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 
_A A good § Selection of Books for Presents always on sala 
CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

W. isnow ready, cont Collection of 
very 15 »w-priced BOOKS. May be a sending one 
postage stamp to a3, Upper East Smith field? ill. 
A — Remy VERY CHEAP. 
. LISS, Bookseller, Exeter, 
UG D. ALE’ s VMONASTICON ANGLICA. 
Monasticon ‘Diocesis Exoniensis, ‘9 vols. folio, half-bound, uncut, 

‘Swift's Works, by Sir Walter Scott. 
half-bound russia, good set, 51. 88, 

18 vols. 8yo,. half-bound 
calf, 31. 188. 

Fraser's Magazine to end of 1066. 82 vols. 8vo, 
very fine set, half-bound calf, full gilt backs, 5/. 
end of 1846, 9 vols. pe cloth gilt, 

Voltaire’s Works, in English. 87 vols. 12mo, 
calf neat, good set, scarce, 22. 83, 
tion. 26 vols. 8vo, uniformly and neatly half-bound calf, 32. 

Inchbald’s British Theatre. 32 vols. 12mo. fine 
paper, half-bound morocco, 

23 vols, 
8yo. boards, 
vols. 8vo. half-bound calf, 71. 178. 6 

Loddige’s Botanical Cabinet : consisting of 
coloured de slineations of plants from all countries. Complete in 
uncut (cost 501 ,) 81. hs. 6d, 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 20 vols., with Supple- 
ment by Napier, 6 vole. : ; together, 26 vols, 4to. whole bound russia, 
as 1 his mbes pe Reg the cheapest copy ever offered ; the binding 

cost 1 
_ 26, High- street, Ez xeter, March 4, 1848, 

MATEURS, TEACHERS of MUSIC, 
Messrs, COCKS & CO.’3 Popular and Classical -. 
Vocaland Instrumental, To cs had gratis, and postage 
has been observed that their stock of varied Publications, 
such as no other house in the world can boast of. —N.b. Each 
cation must state the — for which the Catalogue 
required —London, 6, New Burlington-street. Publishers to ie 
TO VISITORS TO 3 THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreian 

Acents,and Aceyts to the Rorat ‘Acapsny, No. 7. 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from aliparteof theContinens, forclea: earing throughthe Custom 
House, &c.;and that they undertake the shipment of effects to my | 


drawn from the Library, at very uced prices, sent to orders 
to prepay it, a C/ ATALOGUE 
sent carriage free to all parts of London,orto any part of Great 
may be had in any number and without delay from MUDIE'S 
annum. 
MILLER'S CA TALOGUE, Part XXI. 
pper 
ibrartes purchased or exc! 
NUM, by Coley, Bandinel, and Ellis; with Dr. Oliver's 
x 
19 vols. 8vo, 
Bentley’s Miscellany, 
Illustrated London New: +h from coumeeneemens to 
Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and Instruc- 
Baxter's (Richard) "Wate, by Orme. 
Chalmers's s (Dr. A.) Biographical Dictionary, 32 
20 vols. ito. large paper, about 2,000 beautiful plates, hali-bound, 
very fine set, for?! 1 
4 MERCH ANTS, ehould a Reston and procure a Catale 
from 200,000 plates, is the most complete and valuable collecti 
Queen, 
Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Somer and Artists, t' thee ‘they 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, ani 


Sears information, may be had on spmtontion a at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix ties 
Petits Champs (established upw: 4 of fift Mh Packer and 
Custom-llouse Agent to the French Court an tathe Musée Royal. 


Now ready, in royal -— .gleth lettered, with Illustrations, 


ce 3a, 6 
TAPHE PLEBE IAN, ond OTHER TALES, 


By EDMU ND H.W HITE, Author of *Athelstan and 
other Poems,’ & 


London: W, Strange, 2 2), Paternoster row ; and all Booksellers, 
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UMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES, 
b designed by Bell, sculptor, Cope, R.A., Creswick, Dyce, R.A., 
Herbert, J. C. Horsley. D. Maclise,W. Mulready, R. Re % 
J. Townsend, Sir R. Westmacott, &c., for Metals, Pottery, Glass. 
‘Wood, Paper, &e., made by the BEST MANUFACTURERS, sold 
by ALL DEA LERS.—Picture Catalogues (new edition) are sent on 
receipt of two postage stamps from Cundall’s, 12, Old Bond-street. 


‘HE NEW WINE or SUPPER TRAY, in 

Papier MAché, which prevents the Decanters from disturbing 
the Glasses. Designed by KR. Redgrave, A.R.A.; made by Jennens 
& Bettridge, for SUMMERLY ART-MANU FAC URES.— 
Sold by all Dealers:—Barron’s, 436, West Strand ; Benham’s, 19, 
Wigmore-street ; Deans’, London-bridge ; Mechi’s, 4, Leadenhall- 
street ; and Phillips’, 358, Oxford-street. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


MUNIFICENT PREMIUMS. 
GENTLEMAN, deceased, left by his deed of 
settlement a considerable fund to be applied by his Trustees, 

at intervals of 40 years from 1774, in the payment of two 
Premiums, for the best TREATISES on the following Sub- 


ct : : 
“The Evidence that there is a Being, all Powerful, Wise and 
Good, by whom everything exists; and particularly to obviate 
difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity: 
and this, in the first place, from considerations independent 
of Written Revelation; and, in the second place, from the 
Revelation of the Lord Jesns; and, from the whole, to 
point out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to 








mankind. 

The amount of the fund to be so applied cannot be less, at any 
period, than 16v0l., and, as nearly as can be ascertained, it will on 
oceasion of the next competition, be about 2,400/, Three-fourths 
of the fund divisible at each period are appointed, by the terms 
of the bequest, to be paid to the author of the Treatise which 
shall be found by the judges, to be named as after-mentioned, to 
possess the most merit: and the yemanuing fourth to the author 
of the Treatise which, in the opinion of said judges, shall be next 
in merit to the former, “after deducting therefrom the expense of 

rinting and binding three hundred copies of each of the said 

reatises, or of purchasing three hundred Printed Copies thereof, 
as the said Trustees shall direct, to be distributed by them among 
such persons to whom they shall think the same will prove most 
, or in any other mauner that be shall judge proper. 
pres form, it is believed, the most liberal encouragement 

ever held out in this way for the promotion of Natural Theology, 
and will, it is hoped, elicit performances of corresponding value 
which may contribute to the farther advancement of that 


cience. 

The Trustees, deeply sensible of the impoztance of the Founder's 
design, and anxious, as far as lies in them, to do full justice to his 
wishes, venture to give an assurance that, in appointing the judges 
at the proper time nothing will be regarded but that eminence of 
character and qualification which shall secure an impartial and 
satisfactory decision. 

The Ministers of the Established Church of Aberdeen, the 
Principals and Professors of King’s and Marischal Colleges of 
Aberdeen, and the Trustees of the Testator, are appointed to no- 
minate and make choice of three Judges, who are to decide, agree- 
ably to certain rules prescribed in the deed of settlement, upon 
the comparative merits of such Treatises as shall be lai fore 
them, and it may be eraser to mention that, to discourage mean 
performances, the judges are empowered (if unanimous only) to 
find none of the Treatises produced of sufhicient merit to entitle 
the writers to the premiums. The Trustees, however, believe that 
in the present state of the literary world this is a contingency 
which can scarcely occur. ae 

The time allowed by the Testator for the composition of the 
Treatises for the next periodical competition extends to the Ist 
of January, 1554, and his Trustees do now intimate, in compliance 
with his appointment, that those who shall become Competitors 
for the said prizes must transmit their Treatises to ALex. and 
Joun Wesster, Advocates in Aberdeen, agents of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the said ist day of January, 
1854, as none can be received after that date: and they must be 
sent free of all expense to the Trustees. 

The judges will then, without delay proceed to examine and 
decide upon the comparative merits of such Treatises as shall 
laid before them, and the Trustees will, at the first term of 
Whitsunday after the determination of the judges, pay the 
P to the ful lidates, agreeably to the will of 





a 
the Testator. 

As it tends much to an impartial decision that the names of the 
Authors should be concealed from the judges, the Trustees request 
that ‘the Treatises may not be in the handwriting of their re- 
spective Authors, nor have their names annexed to them. Each 
Yreatise must be distinguished by a peculiar motto; this motto 
must be wricten on the outside of a sealed letter, containing the 
Author’s name and his address, and sent along with his perform- 
ance. The names of the successful Candidates only shall be known 
by opening their letters. ‘The other letters shall be destroyed un- 
opened. The writers of the unsuccessful Treatises may afterwards 
have them returned, by applying to Messrs. Webster or the 
Trustees, and by mentioning only the motto which they may 
have assumed. 

Letters addressed as above (post-paid) will meet with due 
attention. 

Aberdeen, 23rd March, 1847. 

Yy Tet _U v a a y a * 

FP RAIN ING INSTITUTION for NURSES, 

for HOSPITALS, FAMILIES, and the POOR.—All who 

are conversant with the condition of our hospitals complain of the 

inadequate supply of well-trained nurses as an evil seriously in- 

terfering with the eiticient discharge of their duties. It is also 

matter of notoriety that payee ditliculty is found in obtaining well- 

ualified nurses to attend on patients in private families. Parochial 

clergymen likewise feel the want of competent persons on whom 

they can fully rely, to visit the sick of their respective parishes, 
and administer to their bodily wants. 

The Institution which it is proposed to found, under the name 
of ** Training Institution for Nurses,” is intended to supply these 
wants ; and it will seek to accomplish its object by offering to its 
members a training which shall qualify them for their professional 
work, and be, at the same time, eventually a religious training. 

It is proposed that the Institution should be under the imme- 
diate superintendence of a clergyman of the Church of England, 

he inmates of the [nstitution will consist of three classes :— 
irst,—T hose under training as probationers, 

Secondly,—Those who, after probation, are admitted as nurses. 

Thirdly,—Comprehending all those, of whatever station in life, 
who are willing to devote themselves to the work of visiting the 
sick and poor, or of otherwise Sameer | the objects of this Insti- 
tution ; to these the name of Sisters will be given. 

The Institution has received the approbation of the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, and the Bishops of London, Lichfield, Salisbury, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Ripon, and Norwich. 

President—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Trustees—Rev. C. Weedgver® D.D. ; George Frere, Esq. ; 


r. 
Treasurer—Heury Sykes Thornton, my 3 
Secretaries—J. E. Bowman, Esq. 7, Chapel-place, Bayswater ; 
. E. H. Plumptre, King’s College, London. 

Further particulars may btained from the Secretaries; and 
Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, or 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co., Birchin-lane, to the account of 
the * Training Institution ier a urses,” 





OCIETY for the DISCHARGE ‘and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES. Established 1772. 
President. 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Vice-Presidents, 


Lord Kenyon. Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P. 


Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors. 


John Pepys, Jes, and Capel Cure, Esq. 
At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven-street, on 
Wednesday, the Ist pt March, 1848, the cases of 15 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 12 were approved, 2 rejected, and 1 de- 


ferred for esky. ¢ 
Since the Meeting held on the 2nd of February, THIRTEEN 
DEBTORS, of whom _12 had Wives and 29 Children, have been 
Discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the expense 
of whose fliberation, including' every charge connected with the 
Society, was 1337. 138. 6d. ; and the followi! 
Benefactions received since the last Report :— 
The Receiver Geneval ¢ Taxes, Somerset House, Re- an ¢ 
payment of Property Tax .. a ae - 
Colonel Cooke o ee ee - ee oe A 11 
Lord Sherborne, per Messrs. Hoare .. on ee » »#® 
Bank-note (“Towards the Relief of some unfortunate 
Prisoner”) in alettertothe Treasurer .. me aa 0 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
Bankers :— Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity; and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


“TIT was brought up in the early knowledge of religion by my 

ious parents, and I well remember that my mother taught me the 

istory of the Old and New Testament before I could read, by the 
assistance of some blue Dutch tiles in the chimney-place of the 

‘oom where we commonly sat; and the wise and pious reflections 
she made upon these stories were the means of enforcing such good 
impressions on my heart, as Lever afterwards wore out.” 

Vide Life of Dr. Doddridge, 


SOCIETY rortHe DISTRIBUTION 
or RELIGIOUS PRINTS 


AMONGST 
THE MIDDLE CLASSES, 
THE POOR, AND CHARITY SCHOOLS, 
On the Principle of the Parker Society. 


PATRONS. 

*Tue Rient Honate. rae Marquis or Lanpspowns, K.G- 
*Tae Ricat Horace. Lorp Joun Russet. 
*Tuz Ricut Honeve. tae Ears or AUCKLAND. 
*Tre Ricat Honsie. Viscocnt Morpeta. 
*Tue Ricat Honace. Sir Caas. Woon, Bart. 
*Tue Richt Honsie. Sin Geo. Grer, Barr. 

Tue Ricut Kev. rut Lorp Bisuor oF Oxrorp. 

Tue Ricut Rev. ruz Lorp Bisnor or Norwicu. 


*Members of the Committee of Council on Education. 





ALSO 
Tux Nopiity, Ciercy, ANp Gentry or Great Britain. 


Office, 137 Regent Street, Lonvon, 
After the close of the subscription list the price will be doubled. 
NNUAL Subscription to Prints, 12. 1s. ; Co- 
loured, 1/. 11a. 6d.; Proofs on India paper, 22. 2s., which will 
entitle each member to a set of twelve original and highly tinished 
lithographs, after the most eminent English and German artists, 
size 18 by 14 inches. 

Gentlemen desirous of forwarding the interest of this Society, 
and procuring early impressions, are respectfully requested to enter 
their names on the list as soon as possible, as the Prints will 
delivered in numerical order, and a pri list of Subscribers 
published at the close of the subscription for the year 1 
A Specimen now on view at the following provincial Agents, 

where Prospectuses may be obtained and Subscriptions paid. 
Andover ......Mesers. G. Marcer ; Ipswich F. Pawsey 
Brighton .... King & Co. amington ....W. Reeve 
Barnstaple ....J. Brightwell Liverpool ......3. RK. Isaac 

W.B. Johnson | Leeds..... -T. Harrison 

J. M, Jones merece .G. W. Green 
..W. Shone Leicester -Coomlee & Co, 

E. Collings TD cose Baxter & Co. 

se seeeeeeee Simms & Son | Lichfield ......T. G. Lomax 
Birmingham ..H.C. Langbridge| Macclesfield ....J. Swinnerton 

ston ....... R. Roberts | Maidstone......3. V. 

Bury St. Ed- | Northampton ..T. Walesby 
munds G. Thompson | Norwich ......d. Fletcher 

Burslam ..R. Timmis | Newcastle-on- 

Bedford........Forman & Law-| Tyne ........ 


rance Oxford ....+.. 
....F. G. Dowty Ongar, Essex .. 
E Mead ~ 
. J. Bennett 
Whit bh 
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. Kaye 
. Shrimpton 
. S. Richardson 
. Mayne 
. Lidstone 
add & Co. 
H. 0, Scriven 
Ww 
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Bridgwater 
Cambrid, Ottery St. Mar. 
| Plymouth 

R, 


de) 





ge 
Chichester 
Cheltenh 7 
Rochester 
Royston. 
Reading 

Rugby .. 


Croydon 
Carlisle .. 
Chester .... 
Canterbury 
Dorchester Salisbury 
Durham ......G. Andrews | Skipton-in-Cra- 
Dublin ........T. Robertson | 

% _ seeccece S. B. Oldham | 
Drogheda . B& H. Ha-| 

milto | Sunderland.. 
Byers & Son 


| Taunton 
Tomalin & Potts} Torquay 
. H. J. Wallis Ventnor, 
Gendall Wight 
lkinson Wigan ° 
hambers Winchester 
Gloucester......3. W. Jew Wells 5 
Gainsborough ..J. W. Bowden — | Worcester ......T. 
Guildford ......G.W.&J. Russell | Yarmo: oul 
. Bell 
60) 


PEN ...eeeeeeed. Tasker 
Shrewsbury ....Sandford & 
owell 
.-Thos. Reed & Co. 
. May 
E. Croydon 


. «F. Moor 
.-Reekit & Co, 


ouse 


Devonport .... 
Daventry 
Breter .....+ 


” 
Bion 2.20000. 
Glasgow 


man 
Hull .T.c York ..cccoce erby & Samp- 
| mn 


Sales bp Auction, 


THE COLLECTION OF CAPITAL WATER-Co 
DRAWINGS OF MR. HIXEN — 
Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSOy 
their Great Room, King-street, st. James'san,! & 
WEDNESDAY, March 15th, and following dy ates 
cisely, the very choice COLLECTION of DRAWLS } Sloe 
COLOURS, of the highest quality, of Mr. ‘ 
to retire to the country. is capital Col) 
Lake of Geneva,’ the chef-d’wuvre of Holland: + 
beautiful work of De Wint; several charming 
field, K.A.,and Hunt; the beautiful Views of femme ha 
Miller ; and capital examples of the following anche, 


Cox 
8. Cooper 
C. Fielding 
c Frazer 
Collins 
ow 
Cattermole 
Cotman 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE Riguray 

FREDERICK EARL OF BESBOROUGH 
B Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at they 

reat Room, King-street, St. "8-square, 
ril 3, and four delisnioa ve T oclek beta 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late Right Hon’ ft 
EARL OF BESBOROUGH ; including Gough's 
myer oe SE Mg Ci 


4 
large paper, excessively rare—Marlboroug 
= Devonshire Gems, exceedingly vere—W. 

Woburn Marbles, rare—Raphael, Loggie nel y aticano, 
Hamilton’s Campi Phiegrzi—Claude, Liber Veritai 
Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads, large paper—Piranesi, 
vols.—Museum Florentinum, 10 vols.—stuart’s Athens, 4 vok. 
Boydell, Houghton, Dresden, Luxembourg and other i. 
Vitruvius Britannicus, 5 vols.—Original Drawings by Bartei~ 
London Gazettes from the Commencement in 1065 to 1797 92 Vols. 
Journals of the House of Commons, in MS. 201 Vol&.—Dugdaii 
W arwickshire, by Thomas, 2 vols.— Monasticon, 3 vola.— Barong, 
% vols.—St. Pauls, Origines and other Historical Works— 
and Tindal’s History of England, 5 vols.—Carte’s Hi of 
land and Life of the Duke of Ormonde, 7 vols —Fuller’s 

and Church History, 2 vols.—Froissart and Monstrelet's Chronic 
by Johnes, 10 vols, Hafod—Morant’s Essex, 2 vols.—Atking’s Gig. 
cestershire, large paper—Aubrey’s Surrey, 5 vols, oe ae 











Stow’s London, by Strype, best edition, 2 vols. —Plot’s 
and Staffordshire, 2 vols.—Horsley’s Britannia Ro Holip 
shed’s Chronicles, 3 vols—Thurloe’s State Papers, 7 Vols, larg 
paper—Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 8 vols. large 
ney, Stiafford and other State Papers—Holme’s A: d 
y. very rare—Anderson’s House of Y very, 2 vols. very ran- 
W Parentalia—Collins’s Vere Family—Ashmole’s Order ¢ 
the Garter—Anstis’s Order of the Garter, 2 vols. large Ei 
mondson’s Baronagium, 6 vols.—Académie des Sciences, 119 vola- 
ards’s Birds, 7 vols—Albin’s Birds and Insects, 4 yols~ 
Carolina, 2 vols,—Transactions of the Horticultural & 
y ols.— Furchas His Pilgrims, 5 vols. — Newton's Works, by 
Horsley, 5 vols.—Cwsaris Opera, a Clarke, large paper, very ran- 
Elzevir, Variorum and other Editions of the Ghassice Sobnea 
and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 15 vols.—'Todd’s Spenser, 8 vols—Di> 
din’s Decameron—Spencer Catalogue and Bibliomania, and num 
rous other Articles of great interest in the various Classes ¢ 
Literature. 
May be viewed on Friday and Saturday preceding, and (Cate 
logues had. 
AN EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE COLLECTION OF ENGRAY- 
INGS, MOSTLY ARTISTS’ PROOFS; FINE PRINT, 
FRAMED AND GLAZED, &ec. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 
" tioneersof Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, W 
ton-street, Strand, on TUESDAY, March 14, precisely, ax 
exceedingly choice COLLECTION of fine modern ENGRAVINGS, 
the om rty of a Gentleman ; comprising beautiful Artists’ Prog 
of the Works of E. and T. Landseer, Sir David Wilkie, and Sir 
rt Strange; also, some of the finest specimens by eminent 
English and Foreign Artists, including the W orks of— 
i Felsing .ecom Mii 
Forster Longhi 
Francois Louls 
Holloway fandel 
_aeges Laudier Martinet 
00 
Together with some fine and valuable Prints, framed and glazed, 
including * La Madonna di San Sisto,’ by Miller; * Holy Family; 
and * Reading Magdalen,’ by Longhi—proofs before the letters, £c. 
May be viewed on the Monday prior, and Catalogues had. 


THE EXCEEDINGLY SELECT CABINET OF SAXON ANd 
ENGLISH COINS, OF JOSEPH MAYDWELL, ESQ 

ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc 

. tioneers of Literary Property and W orks illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC’ MON, at their House, We ; 

street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, March 15, and three 

days, the exceedingly select CABINET of SAXON and ENG 

COINS of JOSEPH MAYDWELL, Esq. In the formation of 

this very choice series of the gold and silver coinage of England, 

the proprietor has devoted much attention to the dates of the 
thereby presenting, in a regular and interesting series, the 
ano of mintage from the earliest to the present time. The 
ection is also very rich in choice patterns and proofs, both in gold 
and silver, having been selected from the most valuable collections 
that have been sold by auction ; also a few Numismatic 

three capital Mahogany Cabinets by Roberts. f 
May be viewed on the Monday and Tuesday previous, and Cate 

logues had. 

The COPYRIGHT, STEREOTYPE PLATES, WOOD BLOCKS, 
a PRINTED STOCK, including aoe paces Sets and 150” 
Hunsbers, of THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, in 4 vols. super 
royal 8vo. 

R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his Hous, 
Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, the 14th, the sbore 























Hereford ......3. 


125, 
VALUABLE PERIODICAL, now in course of publication, 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER, 
Author of ‘Records of a Good Man’s Life,’ ‘ Margaret; or, the Pearl,’ &c. &c. 


THANKFULNESS: 


A Narrative. 
COMPRISING PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF THE REV, ALLAN TEMPLE. 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth; 10s. 6d, morocco. 





5; BOWMAN, } Honorary Secretaries 


Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street, 
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= anOTYPE PLATES AND QUIRE BOOKS. 


WIS will SELL, at his House, 

RL. A. —y on FRIDAY, the 17th, the STEREO- 
the Field Book, or Dictionary of Sports and 
es — Stereotype Plates to Rollin’s Ancient 
tereotype Plates to Wandering Jew, 696 pages 


125, Fleet~ 
TYPE PLATES to 
Pastimes, 870. 563 

to Mysteries of Paris, 595 pages—1,500 Domestic 
Maunder’s School Dictionary — 800 Trimmer’s Fa- 

Taory—200 Phelp’s Female Student—50? Watts’s Psalms 
bulous Boceaccio’s Decameron — 165 Korner's Works, 2 
sod By ck’s Rebellion of the Crevennes, 2 vols. 5,000 

— ay CLASSIC LIBRARY (formerly Scott & Webster's). 
ENGL Be tts Corner Stone—500 Bruce's Travels—5v0 Don Juan 
ts A sapone Gregory. $c. om. Sy zene. 

Baro! —500 *s Homer's Odyssey 
pales on Penal Pieces — 400 Thinks I to Myself — 250 
ie ‘on the Mind, &c. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

y SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, at their 

Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, March 13, and two 
following “7 atl, a VALUABLE COLLECTION of FOREIGN 
THEOLOG cAL BOOKS, being an importation from the Papal 
Suates: i 





great variety relating to the Church of Rome, 
a oy eembowersien, ecrees, &c,; councils, canons, 
Logg SA printed Bibles, missals and breviaries ; fathers of 
sae jal and devotional works; ecclesiastical 
mong which are— 
ndii Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, 14 vols.— 
Sanctorum, 46 yols.—Labbei et Cossartii Collectio 
§8 Conciliorum, 2 vols—Bullarium Romanum, 28 vols., best 
Benedicti XIV. Bullarium, 4 vols.—Bullarium Francis- 
Romanorum Pontificum, 4 vols.—S. Antonini Opera 
*. Augustini Opera omnia, 9% vols, calf — 
i Cap’ Regum Francorum, 2 vols. — Baronii 
Ecelesiastici, 13 vols —Bartoloccii Bibliotheca Magna 
&e. 5 vols. — Bellarmini Disputationes, 4 vols. best 
i Bernardi Opera omnia, 2 vols. — Cavalieri Opera 
Liturgica, 5 vols.—Cl ii ra omnia, 4 vols. dypriani 
Damiani Opera omr : 
wee omni, 2 vee — Dumesnil Doctrina et D 
3. Ephraim Syri Opera omnia, 6 vols. best e 
eclesiastica, 1476—Gattula Historia A 
iraldi Expositio Juris Pontiticii 
egorii Nazianzeni Ope 
Nysseni b mre, 3 vols.—S. 
large paper—Johannis a Jesu Maria Opera omnia, 
ope § volt inal in anes Catholicas Epistolas—Malvenda de 
Antiebristo, 2 vols.—Martene et Durand Thesaurus Novus Anec- 
dotorum, 5 vols,—Martene et Durand Veterum Scriptorum, 9 vols. 
est edition—Martene Spicilegium, 4 vols.—Martene de Anti 
Seclesie Kitibus, 4 vols.—Olivze Opera, 6 vol ’ : 
Romanorum, &c. 8 vols.—Petra Commentaria ad Con 
jones Apostolicas, 5 vols, —Pezii Anecdota, 14 
‘eclesie—Reiffenstuel Jus Canonicum 
{atthwum, 2 vols, large paper—Suriu ‘itz Sanctorum, 4 vols. 
best edition—Thomassini Opera, 7 vols.—Ughelli Italia Sacra, 10 
yols.—Valentia Commentarii TLeologici, 4 vuls.—Van Espen Opera, 


"We ecanto—Orsi et Becchetti Istoria Ecclesiastica, 51 vols.— 

i de Potestate Pape, 5 vols.—Acta Sanctorum Belgii, 6 vols. 
large paper—Annales de la Societé des Soi Disans J ésuites, 5 vols.— 
Gavanti Thesaurus Sacrorum Kituum, 4 Leibnitii Upera 


ate 
ymbolarum in 





1 
Thomasii Opera omnia, 7 vols.—T'rombelli Opera, 21 vo 
Bibliotheca Ritualis, Onomasticon Kituale, &c. 9 vols. ap 
Iyocravo—Anecdota Literaria, 4 vols. large paper—Bellarmini 
Disputationes, 8 vols.—Cajetani Thesaurus Patrum, 9 yols.—D’ Her- 
belot Bibliothéque Orientale, 6 vols —Grancolas Anciennes Litur- 
gies, 3 vols, calf—Mamachi Opera, 7 vols.—Quesnel, N u Tes- 
tament, § vola.—Tricaletii Bibliotheca Patrum, 9 vols.—Zaccaria 
Anti-Pebr: 8vols. A few lots of HISTURY, POETRY, and 
GENERAL LITERATU KE, &c. &. : 
Catalogues forwarded (gratis) to gentlemen favouring 8. & B. 
Vith their address. 





BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
a volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 2. fig, 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 

state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
Tite a comparison with any other work of its class. 

a enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be 
unvieldly ; it has all that any one can require for general use, and 
all that introduced without making it too bulky or tuo 
expensive, and so counterbalance its principal intention.” 

Church of England Quarterly Review, 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
uniform with the Standard Library, price 5s, 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES—viz. Ethelwerd, Asser’s 

Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 

of Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gites, Portrait of Alfred. 

Theformer Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 

of the Kings of En land — Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 

Bishop Perey—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 








York-street, Covent-garden. 


HN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for Marcu. 
Vol. 32, RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, Vol. IL, 
i Index and fine Portrait of Innocent X. (Vol. 33, containing 
AMARTINE’'S HISTORY of the GLRONDISTS, Vol. Ll i. 
vith Index and fine Portrait of Charlotte Corday, will be 
oe of a fp mea BE e soce are = ie . 31 
i phy—Vol 30. Coxe’s Marlborough, Vo 
Vol. 29, Sheridan's Dramatic Works and Life. with Portrait. 
Prospectuses may be had of every Bookseller. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


HN'S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 


in 3 vols. 8vo, price 78. each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 








31. 
L— 





0) 
of York-street. Covent- i y 
. garden, respectfully informs the book-buying 
Public, the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 


py mn collection of BOOKS is now ready. It comprises works 
Natural History. Books of Prints, Architecture, Numismata, 
ions erarsics, etaphysics, Law, Medicine, Language, Oriental 
= 'w Literature, Northern Literature, Bibliography, Eng- 
naw foe Scottish History in Foreign Languages, Early 
li heh a oR yg ra Public 
braries ‘ a abror ma, ave t Tratis upon a 
Mitten application from the librarian or scoretary. “2 
H IN PREPARATION, 
THE SEA and THE RAILWAY: their new 
seep tions set forth in a Jaunt along the MANCHESTER, 
BY DOCK D AND LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY to GRIMS- 
CW wk ELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodcuts b 
. roe AR » D. Cox, Jun, IT. Creswick, A.K.A., and x 


London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








FLY-LEAVES NIL 


THE TWO COCHRANITES 
Is published this day. Price 6d. (To be continued.) 
Puncu Orrice, 85, Fleet-street. 








DOUGLAS JERROLD’S LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


IN 
A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
(Commencing SATURDAY, March 18,) 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 

Who visits that Capital, being desirous of narrating, from personal observation, the Glorious and Momentous Efforts of 
the Patriotic People of France. 

Published every SATURDAY in JERROLD'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. The largest issued, consisting of 96 
Columns, 32 Pages, and always containing all the News of the Week. 


ORDER OF ANY NEWSMAN. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


On the 15th of March will be published, complete in One Volume, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d., with a Frontispiece by 
H. K. Browns, 


RIENZI, 


THE LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 
The next Work issued will be ‘ PAUL CLIFFORD,’ 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


THE HALF-SISTER S. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ ZOE, 
Forming the New Volumes of CoarMan & HALL’s SERIES OF OniGINAL Works oF Fiction, BioGRAPHY, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. ns 


In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 26s. 
OUIS BLANC’S HISTORY of TEN 
YEARS: 1830—1840. France during the Three | 
Days and under Louis Philippe. 
By LOUIS BLANC, 
Secretary to the present Provisional Government of France. 
Translated by WALTER K. KELLY. 

**Louis Blanc’s book is one of the most instructive illus- 
trations of the opinions which are at this moment in pos- 
session of at least one portion of the Government of 
France.” —Times Leader, March 10. 


This day is published, price ls. 


HREE PORTRAITS of NINA, IRENE, 
and the LADY ADELINE, to illustrate the Cheap 
Edition of Sir E. BuLwer Lyrton’s ‘ Rignzi,’ 
Engraved by EDWARD FINDEN, 
From DRawWinGs BY 
J. W. WRIGHT and A. BOUVIER. 





This day is published, uniform with ‘ Dombey and Son,’ 
price 2s. 


BiGht FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS 
of MR. DOMBEY, MISS NIPPER, MRS. PIPCHIN, 


On the 16th, Part I. price 1s., to be completed in Five 
Weekly Parts, uniform in size with Mr. Murray's Colonial 
Library, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 


f TE } yy TC * 7. 
Waneerr ™ f Go FRENCH REVOLU CAPT. CUTTLE, SOL GILLS, &c. &e. 


By WALTER K. KELLY. | Designed and Etched by H. K. BROWNE. 
CHapmMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 








ta Uniform with Mr. Murray’s Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, published in 17 vols. 
Foolscap 8Svo., in 1832. 


On the 31st of March, Part I., price 1s., to be completed in about 4 vols., illustrated with numerous Plates and Fac- 
similes, a Part to be published Monthly, 


THE INEDITED WORKS 


LOR D BY RON: 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM 
HIS LETTERS, JOURNALS, AND OTITER MANUSCRIPTS, 
IN THE POSSESSION OF HIS SON, 
GEORGE GORDON BYRON, Esq. 


The valuable unpublished materials, which the editor has been enabled to amass, in tracking the footsteps of Lord 
Byron through all his pilgrimages, consist of about ONE THOUSAND LETTERS; THE RAVENNA JOURNAL OF THE YEAR 1821-2, 
enriched with copious notes by the late Sir Walter Scott; NUMEROUS UNPUBLISHED POEMS, including the suppressed por- 
tions of his printed works; and a mass of ANECDOTRS AND Reminiscences or Lonp Byron by the Countess Guiccioli, 
Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelley, and Miss Bristowe; by Archdeacon Spenser, Sir Humphrey Davy, Messrs. Horace Smith, 
John Taylor, Trelawney, Gordon, Captain Boldero, and others. To these he is kindly permitted to add NUMEROUS LETTERS 
ADDRESSED TO Lord Byron by his most familiar friends, and the free use of all the Poet’s own manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of his sister, the Honourable Mrs. Leigh. 

Two questions will naturally arise in the reader's mind, as to the authenticity of the manuscripts now brought forward. 
The one as to the channels through which they have been obtained, and the other as to the reasons which have hitherto 
withheld the publication. To the first the answer is simply, that the position of the collector, who visited every place visited 
by his illustrious relative, opened to him many sources, which would have been closed to strangers, and that the most 
valuable of all his documents have been confided to him by members of the poet’s own family. To the second he can 
only reply, that a desire to render his collection as perfect as possible, and anxiety not to give even unintentional offence 
to parties, whose names were mentioned in the i pondence, have naturally caused him to defer the pub- 
lication till after death had removed them from the scene. 


London: W. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. Dublin: J. M*GuasHan. 
Glasgow; D, CHAMBERS, 





corr 


Edinburgh ; J, MEnzizs, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Printed for TAYLOR 5 WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR LIEBIG. 
On Friday the 17th, in 8vo, 


RESEARCHES into the MOTION of 
Se. JUICES in the ANIMAL BODY, B seers LIE- 
G, M.D., Professor of Chemist ry i BY University of 
| Edited by WILLIA M GREG “MM. D., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edigbongh. 
By the same Author, 
RESEARCHES on the CHEMISTRY 
FOOD. 8vo, 58. 6d. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo. 108, 6d. 
ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. Third Edition. 


~ Part Il. 8vo. 68. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHEMISTRY. 
2 vols. feap. Svo. 28. 6d, 


of 


4 
SUPPLEMENT TO MULLER'S ‘ PHYSIOLOGY.’ 
Next week, in 8vo. 


. a 

RECENT ADVANCES in the PIHY- 
SIOLOGY of MOTION, the oe SEPERATION. and 
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REVIEWS 


NEW CROMWELL LETTERS. 


Papers published under the Direction of 
the Committee of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society. Part I. Vol. II. 
A very interesting discovery has recently been 
made, by Mr. Dawson Turner, of four unpub- 
ished letters of Oliver Cromwell in his own 
jandwriting. They relate to that very period 
of Cromwell's life to which Mr. Carlyle’s recent 
appendix of thirty-six unpublished letters—if 
uine—may be said to refer; and are highly 
characteristic, carrying the Oliver mint-mark 
wmistakeably uponthem. The originals passed 
into Mr. Dawson Turner’s hands _ the pur- 
chase of the manuscripts and Spelman papers 
of Dr. Cox Macro. ‘The earliest Jetter in point 
of time is dated July 30, 1643; but the name 
has been so carefully erased from the address, 
that it is impossible, Mr. Turner says, to offer 
even a conjecture on the subject. Cromwell, 
atthe time, was serving under the Lord Wil- 
Joughby of Parham ; and the relief of Gains- 
—_ 


2 


described in the letter was the first con- 
spicuous action in which he was engaged.— 


"Ty my noble friend Sr John *****, Knight and 

Baronett, prsent these. 

“§r,_The perticular respects I have receaved att 
your hands doe much oblige me, but the great affec- 
tion you beare to the publike much more: for that 
cause, I am bould to acquaint you with some late 
pasages wherein it hath pleased God to favor us, 
yw] am assured, wilbee welcome to you. After 
Burlye house was taken, wee went towards Gayns- 
trowe, to a generall rendevouze, where mett us Lin- 
colnesheire troopes, soe that we were nincteene or 
twentye troopes, when wee were together, of horse, 
and about three or foure troopes of dragooners: wee 
marched with this foree to Gainsbrowe: upon 
fryday morninge, being the 28th day of July, wee 
nett with a forlorne hope of y® enimie, and w*® our 
men brak it in: wee marched onn to the townes end, 
the enimie beinge upon the top of a very steepe ‘hill 
over our heads, some of our men attemted to march 
wp that hill: the enimie oposed: our men drove 
them up, and forced their passage: by that tyme 
vee came up, wee saw the enimie well sett in two 
bodyes; the former a large fayre body, the other a re- 
etve, consisting of six or seaven brave troopes : before 
wee could gett our force into order, the great body 
ofthe enimie advanced: they were wt» in muskett 
thott of us when wee came to the pitch of y® hill: 
wee advanced likewise towards them; and both 

, each upon other: thus advancinge, wee 
came to pistoll and sword’s point both in that closse 
order, that it was disputed very strongly whoe should 
breake the other; but, our men pressinge a little 
heavilye upon them, they begun to give backe, weh 
our men perceavinge, instantly forced them, brake 
that whole body; some of them flyinge on this side, 
sme on the other side of the reserve: our men 
pursuinge them in great disorder had the execution 
about 4or, some say, 6 miles with much a doe: 
this donn, and all their force beinge goun, not 
me man standinge, but all beaten out of the field, 
vee drew up our body together, and kept the field; 
the half our men beinge well worne in the chase of 
the enimie. Upon this wee indeavored the busi- 
hesse wee came for, which was there leife of the towne 
v2 ammunition: wee sent in some powder, which 
vas the great want of y* towne; w°® doun, word was 
ought us that the enimie had about 6 troupes of 
horse and 300 foote a little onn the other side of the 
‘ovne: upon this we drew some musketteers out of 

towne, and with our body of horse marched 
oa them: wee saw two troupes towards the mill, 
my men drove downe into a little village att the 
rene of the hill: when wee came wt® our horse to 

‘top of that hill, wee sawe, in the bottom, a whole 
mgiment of foote, after that, another and another; 

% some counted, about 50 colours of foote, 
great body of horse, wet indeed was my Lord 





Newcastle’s Armie, wtt which hee now beseiges 
Gainsbrowe. My Lord Willoghby com‘anded mee to 
bringe off the foote and horse, w°? I endeavoured ; 
but the foote (the enimie pressinge onn wt® the 
armie) retreated in some disorder into the towne, 
beinge of that garrison: our horse, also beinge 
wearied, and unexpectedly pressed by this new 
force, soe great, gave off, not beinge able to brave 
the charge; but wt» some difficulty wee gott our 
horse into a body, and w'® them faced the enimie, 
and retraited in such order, that, though the enimie 
followed hard, yett they were not able to disorder 
us, but wee gott them off safe to Lincolne from this 
fresh force, and lost not one man: the honor of this 
rettaite, equal to any of late tymes, is due to Maior 
Whalye and Captaine Ascough, next under God: 
this relation I offer you for the honour of God, to 
whome be all the praise; as also to lett you know 
you have some servants faythfull to you, to incite 
to action. I beseech you, lett this good successe 
quicken your cuntainien [continuing] to this ingage- 
ment: its great evidence of God's favor: lett not 
your businesse be starved. I know if all bee of your 
minde we shall liayve an honorable return: its your 
owne businesse: a reasonable strength, now raised 
speedilic, may doe that w°h much more will not doe 
after sometime. Undoubtedly, if they succced heere, 
you will see them in the bowells of your Association. 
For the tyme, you will have itt from your noble 
kinesman and Coloncll Palgrave: if wee bee not 
able in ten days to releive Gainsbrowe, a noble Lord 
wilbe lost, many good foote, and a censiderable passe 
over trent into theise parts: the Lord prosper your 
indeavors and ours. I beseech you psent my hum- 
ble service to the High hone Lady. S™Iam 
“ Your faythfull servant, OL1ver CRomWELL. 

July 30th 16*3, 

“ P.S.—I stayed two of my owne troupes, and my 
maior stayed his, in all three: there were in the 
front of the enimies reserve three or four of the Lin- 
coln troupes yett unbroken: the enimie charged 
those troupes, utterly broake and chased them; soe 
that none of the troupes on our part stood but my 
three: whilst the enimie were followinge our fly- 
inge troupes, I charged him in the reere with my 
three troupes, drove him downe the hill, brake him 
all to peices, forced Leiuetefiant General Cavendish 
into a bogg, whoe fought in this reserve : one officer 
cutt him on the head; and, as hee lay, my Capt 
Leiuetenaant Berry thrust him into the short ribbs, 
of wch hee dyed about two hours after in Gains- 
browe.” 


The second in point of time is written from 
Huntingdon the following day,—and is addressed 


“To my noble friends S* Edmon Bacon, K‘ and Barroit, 
St Will™ Springe, Knight and Baronett, S" Thomas 
Bernardiston, Kg‘, and Maurice Barrowe, Esq., 
psent theise. 

“Gentlemen,—Noe man desires more to present 
you with incoragment then my selfe, because of the 
forwardnesse I finde in you (to your honor bee it 
spoken) to promote this great cause; and truly God 
followes you wt incoragments, whoe is the Ged of 
blessings; and I beseech you lett him not loose his 
blessings upon us: they come in season, and with 
all the advantages of hartninge. As if God should 
say, ‘ Up and be doeinge, and I will helpe you, and 
stand by you:’ there-is nothinge to bee feared, but 
our owne sinn and sloath. It hath pleased the Lord 
to give your servant and souldiers a notable victorie 
now at Gainsbrowe. I marched after the takinge 
of Burlye house upon Wedensday to Grantham, 
where mett mee about 300 horse and dragoones of 
Notingham : with theise by agreement with the Lin- 
coners wee mett att North Scarle, w°> is about teen 
miles from Gainsbrowe, upon Thursday in the even- 
inge, where wee tarried untill two of the clocke in 
the morninge, and then, with our whole body, ad- 
vanced towards Gainsbrowe. About a mile and halfe 
from y® towne wee mett a forlorne hope of y¢ enimie 
of neere 100 horse: our dragoones laboured to beate 
them backe; but, not alightinge off there horses, the 
enimie charged them, and beate some 4 or five of 
them off their horses: our horse charged them, and 
made them retyre unto their maine body: wee ad- 
vanced and came to the bottom of a steepe hill, upon 
wch the enimig stood; wee could not well gett up 





but by some tracts, wet our men assayinge to doe, a 
body of the enimie indeavoured to hinder, wherein 
wee prevailed and gott the top of the hill: this was 
doun by the Linconers, whoe had the vantguard : 
when wee all recovered the top of the hill, wee saw 
a great body of the enimies horse facinge of us att 
about muskitt shott or lesse distance, and a good re- 
serve of a full regiment of horse behinde itt: we in- 
deavoured to putt our men into as good order as wee 
could; the enemie in the meane tyme advanccing 
towards us to take us att disadvantage.’ But in such 
order as wee were, wee charged their great body; h 
havinge the right winge: wee came up horse to horseg 
where wee disputed itt with our swords and pistoles a 
pretty tyme; all keepinge close order, soe that one 
could not breake the other: att last, they a little 
shrinkinge, our men perceaving itt, pressed inn upon 
them, and imediately routed this whole body; some 
flyinge on one side, others on the other of the eni- 
mies reserve; and our men pursuinge them had 
chase and execution about 5 or 6 miles. . I, per- 
ceayinge this body w*h was the reserve standinge still 
unbroken, kept backe my maior Whaley from the 
chase, and with my owne troupe and one other of 
my regiment, in all beinge 3 troupes, wee gott into 
a body. In this reserve stood Generall Cavendish, 
whoe one while faced mee; another while faced 4 of 
the Lincolne troupes, w°4 were all of ours that stood 
upon the place, the rest beinge ingaged in the chase: 
att last the Generall charged the Linconers, and 
routed them. I imediately fell on his reere with my 
three troupes, w°h did soe astonish him, that hee 
gave over the chase, and would fayne have delivered 
himselfe from mee: but I pressinge onn, forced them 
downe a hill, havinge good execution of them, and 
helowe the hill drove the generall wt» some of his 
souldiers into a quagmire, where my Capt Leuie- 
tenant slew him with a thrust under his short ribbs: 
the rest of the body was wholly tcuted, not one mati 
stayinge upon the place. Wee thei, after this defeat; 
wel was soc totall, relieved the towne w*® such powder 
and provisions as wee brought, w* donn, we had notice 
that there were 6 troupes of horse and 300 foote on , 
the other side of the towne, about a mile off us: we 
desired some foote of my Lord Willoghby, about 
400, and with our horse and theise foote marched 
towards them: when wee came towards the place 
where theire horse stood, wee beate backe with my 
troupes about 2 or 3 troupes of the enimic, whoe 
retyred into a small village att the bottom of the 
hill. When wee recovered the hill wee sawe in the 
bottom, about a quarter ofa mile from us, a regiment 
of foote; after that, another; after that Newcastle's 
owne regiment, consistinge in all of dbout 50 foote 
colours, and a great body of horse, we" indeed wag 
Newcastle’s armie, w°® cominge soe unexpectedlye 
putt us to newe consultations: my@.ord Willoghby 
and I, beingein the towne, agreed to call off our foote : 
I went to bringe them off, but before | returned di- 
verse of the foote were engaged : the enimie advanc- 
inge with his whole body, our foote retrited in some 
disorder, and with some losse gott the towne, where 
now they are. Our horse also came off w' some 
trouble, beinge wearied wth this longe fight and theire 
horses tyred, yett faced the enimies fresh horses, and 
by eeverall removes gott off, without the losse of one 
man; the enimie followinge in the reere with a great 
body. The honor of this retrait is due to God, as 
alsoe all the rest: maior Whaley did in this carry 
himselfe with all gallantrie becominge a gentleman and 
a Christian. Thus have you this new relation, as short 
as I could: what you are to doe upon it is next to 
bee considered. If I could speake words to pierce 
your harts with the sense of our and your condition 
I would; if you will raise 2000 foote, att the present, 
to encounter this armie of Newcastle's, to raise the 
seige, and to inable us to fight him, wee doubt not 
by the grace of God but that wee shalbe able to re- 
leive the town, and beate the enemje on the other 
side Trent: whereas, if somewhat bee not donn in 
this, you wi!l see Newcastle’s armie march up into 
four bowells; beinge now, as it is, on this side ‘Trent. 
I know it will be difficult to raise thus many in soe 
short tyme; but let mee assure you its necessarie, 
and therfore to bee donn: att least, doe what you 
may, with all possible expedition: I would I had 
the happiness to speake wt one of you: truly I can- 
nott come oyer, but must attend my charge: our 
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enimie is vigilant: the,Lord direct you what to doe. 

“Gentlemen, Iam, Your faythfull servant, 

“ OLIVER CROMWELL. 

* July 31, 1643, Huntingdon. 

“ P.S.—Give this gentleman credence; hee is 
worthy to bee trusted; hee knowes the urgency of our 
affaires better than myselfe : if hee give you intelli- 
gence in point of tyme of hast to be made, believe 
him : hee will advise for your good.” 

The third (within two months later) is ad- 
dressed 

To his honoured friends S" Will” Springe and 
M* Barrow, these prsent. 

Gentlemen, — It hath pleased God to bring of 
S« Thomas ffairfax his horse over the river from 
Hull, being about one and twenty troopes of horse 
und dragoones: the Lincolneshire horse laboured to 
hinder this worke, being about thirty foure coullours 
of horse and dragoones: we marched up to their 
landing place, and the Lincolneshire horse retreated : 
after they were come over, we all marched towards 
Holland; and when we came to of last quarter upon 
the edge of Holland, the enemy quartered w*in 
foure miles of us, and kept the field all night with 
his whole body: his intendment, as we conceive, was 
to fight us, or hopeing to interpose betwixt us and 
our retreate; haveing received to his 34 coulours of 
horse twenty fresh troopes, ten companies of * * * 
and about a thousand foote, being Generall King's 
own regiment. Wt» these he attempted our guards 
and our quarters, and, if God had not beene mer- 
cifull, had ruined us before we had knowne of it, the 
five troopes we set to keepe the watch fuileing much 
of their duty : but we got to horse and retreated in 
good order wt! the safety of all of horse of the As- 
sociation, not looseing foure of them that I heare of, 
and we got five of theirs; and for this we are ex- 
ceedingly bound to the goodnes of God, who brought 
of troopes of wt soe little losse. I write unto you 
to acquaint you w*? this; the rather that God may be 
acknowledged, and that you may help forward in send- 
ing such force away unto us as lye unprofittably in 
yor countrey, and especially that troope of Capt 
Margerie’s, w°® surely would not be wantinge now 
we soe much neede it: the enemy may teach us 
that wisedome, who is not wanting to himselfe in 
makeing up his best strength for the accomplism* of 
his designes. I heare there hath beene much ex- 
ception taken to Cap; Margery and his officers for 
taking of horses. I am sorry you should discounte- 
naunce those, who (not to make benefitt to them- 
selves but to serve their countrey) are willing to 
venture their lives and to purchase to themselves 
the displeasure of bad men that they may doe a 
publique benefitt. I undertake not to justify all 
Captaine Margerie’s actions; but his owne conscience 
knowes whether he hath taken the horses of any but 
malignants; and it were somewhat too hard to put 
it upon the consciences of y°t fellow deputy-lieftiints 
whether they have not freed the horses of knowne 
malignants, a fault not lesse, considering the sad 
estate of this kingdome, then to take a horse from a 
knowne honest man; the offence being against the 
publique, w° is a considerable aggravation. I know 
not the measure every one takes of malignants, I 
thinke it is not fitt Capt Margery should be the 
judge; but if he in this takeing of horses hath ob- 
served the plain character of a malignant, and can- 
not be charged for one horse otherwise taken, it had 
been better that some of the bitternes wherewith he 
and his have been followed had been spared. The 
horses that his coronett, Boallry, tooke, he will put 
himselfe upon that issue for them all: if these men 
be accounted troublesome to the countrey, I shalbe 
glad you would send them all to me. Ile bid them 
welcome, and, when they have fought for you, and 
indured some other difficulties of warre w° yor ho- 
nester men will hardly beare, I prayou then let them 
goe for honest men. I pteste unto you many of 
those men w° are of yor countrey’s chooseinge under 
Capt Johnson, are so farre from serving you, that, 
were it not that I have honest troopes to maister 
them, although they be well payd, yet they are soe 
mutinous that I may justly feare they would cut my 
throate. Gentlemen, it may be it provokes some 
spiritts to see such plaine men made captaines of 
horse: it had beene well that men of honour and 
birth had entred into those imployments, but why 
doe they not appeare ? who would have hindered 





them ? but, seeing it was necessary the work must 
goe on, better plaine men then none; but best to 
have men patient of wants, faithfull, and conscientious 
in the imploymt; and such I hope these will approve 
themselves tobe. Let them therefore, if I be thought 
worthy of any favoure, leave yo" countrey with 
yor good wishes and a blessing. Iam confident they 
wilbe well bestowed; and I believe before it be longe 
you wilbe in their debte; and then it will not be hard 
to quit scores. What armes you can furnish them 
w'hall, I beseech you doe it. I have hitherto found 
yor kindnes great tome. I know not what I have 
done to loose it. I love it soe well, and price it soe 
highe, that I would doe my best to gain more: you 
have the assured affection of yo™ most humble 
faithfull servant, O.iver CROMWELL. 

“ 28th Sept. 1643. 

“P.S.—I understood there were some exceptions 
taken at a horse that was sent to me, w°? was ceized 
out of the hands of one Mr. Goldsmith of Wilby: 
if he be not by you judged a malignant, and that 
you doe not approve of my haveing of the horse, I 
shall as wiilingly returne him againe as you shall 
desire; and therefore I prayou signify yo" pleasure to 
me herein under yor hands: not that I would for 
ten thousand horses have the horse to my owne pri- 
vate benefitt, saving to make use of him for the 
publique; for I will most gladly returne the vallue of 
him to the state, if the gentleman stand cleere in 
yor judgments. I beg it as a speciall favour, that, 
if the gent. be freely willinge to let me have him for 
my money, let him set his owne price. I shall very 
justly returne him the money; or, if he be unwilling 
to pt wth him, but keepes him for his pleasure, be 
pleased to send me an answeare thereof. I shall in- 
stantly returne him his horse, and doe it with a great 
deale more satisfaction to myselfe then keepe him: 
therefore I beg it of you to satisfy my desire in this 
last request; it shall exceedingly oblige me to you: 
if you do it not, I shall rest very unsatisfied, and 
the horse wilbe a burthen to me so long as I shall 
keep him.” 

The fourth, the shortest of all, is without a 
date; but a more thoroughly Cromwell letter 
could not be imagined. ‘The writer’s descrip- 
tion of the class of Ironsides that he requires is 
very striking.— 

“To my noble friends S” Willm. Springe, knight and 

Barronett, and Maurice Barrowe, Esq. etc. 

present theise. 

Gentlemen,—I have beene nowe two dayes att 
Cambridge in expectation to heere the fruite of your 
indeavors in Suffolke towards the publike assistance: 
believe itt, you will heer of a storme in few dayes: you 
have no infantrie att all considerable. Hasten your 
horses: a few howers may undoo you neglected. I 
beseech you bee carefull what captaines of horse you 
choose, what men be mounted: afew honest men are 
better then numbers: some tyme they must have 
for exercise. If you choose godly honest men to 
bee captaines of horse, honest men will followe them; 
and they will be careful to mount such: the Kinge 
is exceedinge strong in the west. If you bee able to 
foyle a force att the first cominge of itt, you will have 
reputation; and that is of great advantage in our 
affaires. God hath given itt to our handfull: lett us 
indeavor to keepe itt. I had rather have a plaine 
russett-coated captaine, that knows what Hee fights 
for, and loves what Hee knowes, then that w*> you 
call a gentleman and is nothing else. I honor a 
gentleman that is soe indeed. I understand Mr. 
Margery hath honest men will followe him: if soe, 
bee pleased to make use of him: it much concernes 
your good, to have conscientious men; I understand 
that there is an order for mee to have 3,000tb out of 
the Association; and Essex hath sent theire part or 
neere itt. I assure you wee neede exceedinglye. I 
hope to finde your favor and respect: I protest if it 
were for my selfe I would not move you: this is all 
from Your faythfull Servant 

“ OLIVER CROMWELL. 

“P.S.—If you send such men as Essex hath sent, 
it will be to little purpose: bee pleased to take care 
of theire march, and that such may come along wth 
them as wilbe able to bringe them to the mayne 
body; and then I doubt not but wee shall keepe 
them, and make good use of them, I beseech you 
give countenance to Mt Margery: help him in 





raisinge this troupe: lett him nott want your 

in whatsoever is needfull for promoting this 
and comand your servant: if he can raise the bast 
from malignants, lett him have your warrant: it Wilke 
of speciall service.” 

The Lieutenant-General Cavendish who 
killed at Gainsborough was cousin to the 
Marquis of Newcastle, and brother to the third 
Earl of Devonshire. Waller wrote his epitani. 

That hides his ashes make his vistece see 
His end is described by Cromwell and by Walle: 


Thus fell the young, the lovely and the brave : 
Strew bays and flowers on his honored graye, 


We must not close the publication from which 
we have extracted the above interesting lotion 
without a word in favour of the Society } 
whom it is issued. The Norfolk and Norwicl 
Archeological Society was established for th 
encouragement and prosecution of 
into the early arts and monuments of the coun 
—and is both one of the best-conducted societic 
of the kind and one of the cheapest, Ty 
subscription is only five shillings a-year; an 
every subscriber is entitled to receive the publi. 
cations of the Society—which are often extreme| 
curious, and for the money asked even mg. 
vellous in bulk. 





King Arthur. By the Author of ‘The Ney 
Timon.’ Part I. Colburn. 


THERE can be no doubt which of the verses in 
the four cantos of this incomplete romance vill 
be those most admired and quoted. It is meant, 
for the most part, to be a serio-comic legend of 
adventure, after the manner of the Italians; 
but the author, true to his resolution to imitate 
Sir Bulwer Lytton in mood and manner [vide 
Ath. No. 959], has availed himself of the ex. 
ample offered by the novelist in ‘ Paul Clifford, 
and into his tale of chivalry interpolated portraits 
of His late Majesty Louis Philippe and, M. Gui- 
zot, as follows :— 


A distant kinsman, Ludovick his name, 
Reign’d in their stead, a king of sage repute; 
Not that in youth he sow’d the seeds of fame 
When tree he planted, what he ask’d was—fruit. 
War storin’d the state, and civil discord rent, 
He shunn’d the tempest till its wrath was spent. 


Safe in serener lands he pass’d his prime ; 
But mused not vainly on the strife afar: 
Return’d, he watch’'d—the husbandman of time— 
The second harvest of rebellious war; 
Cajoled the Edelings, fix’d the fickle Gau, 
And to the Leute promised equal law. 


The moment came, disorder split the realm ; 
Too stern the ruler, or too feebly stern; 
The supple kinsman slided to the helm, 
And trimm’d the rudder with a dexterous turn ; 
A turn so dexterous, that it served to fling 
Both overboard—the people and the king. 


The captain’s post repaid the pilot’s task, 

He seized the ship as he had cleared the prow; 
Drop we the metaphor as he the mask : 

And, while his gaping Vandals wondered how, 
Behold the patriot to the despot grown, 
Filch'd from the fight, and juggled to the throne! 


And bland in words was wily Ludovick ! 
Much did he promise, nought did he fulfil ; 
The trickster Fortune loves the hands that trick, 
And smiled approving on her conjuror’s skill! 
The promised freedom vanished in a tax, 
And bays, turn’d briars, scourged bewildered backs. 
* . » . * 


A portly presence had the realm-deceiver ; 
An eye urbane, a people-catching smile, 
A brow, of webs the everlasting weaver, : 
Where jovial frankness mask’d the serious guile ; 
Each word, well-aim’d, he feathered with a jest, 
And, unsuspected, shot into the breast. 


Gaily he welcomed Arthur to the feast, 

And press'd the goblet, which unties the tongue; 
As the bowl circled so his speech increast, 

And chose such flatteries as seduce the young; 
Seeming in each kind question more to blend 
The fondling father with the anxious friend. 


If frank the prince, esteem him not the less ; 
The soul of knighthood loves the truth of man; 
The boons he sought ’twas needful to suppress, 
Not mask the seeker; so the prince began— 
‘** Fair sir and king. from Mel Ynys I came, 
Gwent-land my birth-place, Arthur is my name, 


** Three days ago, in Carduel’s halls a king, 
Now, over land and sea, a pilgrim knight ; 
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be ew lant deeds can bring, 
{seek such iw yd aren what denies delight ; 
aot experience, thougut from toil to gain, 
un as mar how best as king to reign.” 
nd praised the high design ; 
The Vandal cm juestioned of the Cymrian land: 
Lap ders propitious to the corn and vine ? 
~~ the sun genial ?—were the breezes bland ? 
bpd and gem the mountain mines conceal ?” x 
ae bears manhood, and our mountains steel, 
the Briton; and where these are found, . 
ins yield harvests, and all mines the gold. 
sort ask’d the Vandal, ‘“‘ What might be the bound 
at mri’s realm, and what its strongest hold ?” 
“Its seen’ where might without a wrong can gain; 


Its hold a people that abhors the chain !” 
Vandal mused, and thought the answers shrewd, 
But little suited to the listeners by; 


So turn : 
ns blun’ 
Sharp questio : 


bject, nor again renewed 
Se ations bis ted by such bold reply. 
* + . 


‘d’st his marvel, much the Cymrian sees 
Sree to imitate and sage to praise ; 
our and thrift in nicely poised degrees, 
Caution that guards, and promptness that dismays, 
The mild demeanour that excludes not awe, 
And patient purpose stedfast as a law. 


, Arthur in such estimation 
Pe host hold, that he proposed to take 
A father's charge of his forsaken nation. — 
‘He loved not meddling, but for Arthur s sake, 
Would leave his own, his guest’s affairs to mind. 
An offer Arthur thankfully declined. 


ved the Vandal ‘ that he just had given 
Oe cesttel daughter to a Frank, 
Bat still he had a wifeless son, thank heaven ! 
Not yet provision’d as beseem’d his rank, 
And one of Arthur's sisters——’ Uther’sson 
Smiled, and replied—* Sir king, I have but one, 
“ my mother to her former lord ; 
a a far Alack! youth cannot last like riches.” 
“Not fair’’—“ Then youth is less to be deplored.” 
“4 witch.”—** Al women till they're wed are witches! 
Wived to my son, the witch will soon be steady - 
“Wived to your son ?—she isa wile already! 
O baseless dreams of man! The king stood mute! 
That son, of all his house the favourite flower, 
How had he sought to force it into fruit, 
And graft the slip upon a lusty dower! 
And this sole sister of a king so rich, f 
A wife already :—Saints consume the witch ! 
With brow deject, the mournful Vandal took 
Occasion prompt to leave his royal guest, 
And sought a friend who served him, as a book 
Read invour illness, in our health dismist ; 
For seldom did the Vandal condescend 
To that poor drudge which monarchs call a friend ! 
And yet Astutio was a man of worth 
Before the brain had reasoned out the heart ; 
But now he learned to look upon the earth 
As peddling hucksters look upon the mart ; 
Took souls for wares, and conscience for a till ; 
And damn’d his fame to save his master’s will. 
Much lore he had in men, and states and things, 
And kept his memory mapp’d in prim precision, 
With histories, laws, and pedigrees of kings, 
And moral saws, which ran through each division, 
All neatly colour’d with appropriate hue— 
The histories black, the morals heavenly blue ! 
But state-craft, mainly, was his pride and boast ; 
“The golden medium” was his guiding star, 
Which means “‘ move on until you're uppermost, 
And then things can’t be better than they are !” 
Brief, in two rules he summ’d the ends of man— 
“Keep all you have, and try for all you can !” 


The above “palpable hit’’—like the never-to- 
be-forgotten prediction of Murphy, the defunct 
reather-prophet—is worth its weight in gold 
tothe new poem. It is the only passage, at the 
same time, to pair off with the club-house win- 
dow sketches in the ‘ Timon,’—the personality 
of which seduced some “adequate judges” into 
praising that rhymed novel as combining the 
st qualities of Scott’s and Byron’s poetry. 

The essay before us is, to our judgment, at 
once more ambitious and more unhappily exe- 
cuted than its predecessor. Plenty of brave 
words are to be found in ‘ King Arthur,’—but a 
sad scarcity of fresh images, or deep thoughts, 
or true feelings. There is a great show of 
amtique learning,—but the spirit of antique 
limes is wanting. The verse chosen may be 
called the sesta rima,—but the mechanism 
thereof too frequently excludes the music; as 
in lines like the following :— 

But what befell? O thou, whose gentle heart 

» scornful not, this undiurnal rhyme.—&c. &c. ; 
or the following — 


Taste while ye may, O Beautiful! the brief 
Fruit, life but once wins from the Beautiful.—é&c. &c, 


The most resolute stickler for tempo rubato 
could hardly allow the last line to pass. ‘ King 
Arthur’ offers examples no less disappointing to 
the nice ear by the hundred. 

Some, pe may call this criticism cap- 
tious, and say that the critic has no right to pre- 
judice the reader by anatomizing details ere he 
has discussed the general design of a work of Art. 
To which it must be answered, that the general 
design of ‘King Arthur’ is not clear; partly 
because the romaunt is ‘to be continued””—for 
the present being left in the state of 

The story of Cambuscan bold,— 
and partly from its author's want of mastery 
over narrative in rhyme. ‘The adventures of 
the wandering King when sent out by Merlin 
To win the gifts which shall defend a throne 

are profoundly tedious. In one canto (as has 
been shown) he is matched against Kingcraft 
served by philosophical Sycophancy—in another 
(the fourth) he is found perilously in love with 
f£gle, a fair maid of Etruria; yet, truth to say, 
we are never for a passing instant uneasy for 
him — never anxious for more of. his company 
—never hurried on by that charm with which 
Spenser and Ariosto bind us to the heels of 

ippogryff, compelling us to follow wheresoever 
he pleases to go. With our poet it is all 

Work—work—work ; 
The labour never flags. 

Nor do we ever become insensible to the sound 
of the saw and the hammer—to the “ rustling 
of leaves,” —not of forests, but of manuscripts to 
be consulted; to the notes—of no knightly 
clarion, but of such as make a neat show at the 
foot of a page put forth by the AElfric Society. 

In a writer, however, who so obviously 
adopts the words and ways of one so happy in 
episodical passages and scattered touches of 
sentiment as Sir Bulwer Lytton, we naturally 
look for some of those tender musings or im- 
passioned rhapsodies which made Byron’s verse 
so beloved. The following is a fair specimen of 
the sentimental portions of the poem :— 


Two loves (and both divine and pure) there are ; 
One by the roof-tree takes its root for ever, 

Nor tempests rend, nor changeful seasons mar— 
It clings the stronger for the storm’s endeavour ; 

Beneath its shade the wayworn find their rest, 

And in its boughs the calm bird builds its nest. 


But one more frail (in that more prized, perchance,) 
Bends its rich blossoms over lonely streams 
In the untrodden ways of wild Romance, 
On earth’s far confines, like the Tree of Dreams, 
Few find the path, O bliss! O woe to find! 
What bliss the blossom !—ah! what woe the wind! 


Oh the short spring !—the eternal winter !—All 
Branch,—stem all shattered; fragile as the bloom! 

Yet this the love that charms us to recall ; 
Life’s golden holiday before the tomb ; 

Yea! this the love which age again lives o'er, 

| And hears the loud heart beating youth once more ! 

|  ** Beating youth,” we take leave to say, is a 
very equivocal expression, even with the help 
of the poetical licence as interpreter. Indeed, 

| the poem is disfigured throughout by looseness 

|of language. Take an instance or two :— 

In street and mart still plys the busy craft ;— 

Nor mark’d a figure on the floor reclin’d 

It watch’d, it rose, it crept, it dogg’d behind. 

The dogs go glancing through the shafts of stone 

Trample the altar, hurtle round the throne. 

Calm from the roar obscene looks forth his gaze, 

| No bird of night shrieks bode from drowsy trees, 

| Hunger-worn, to shore 

|  Gain’d man and steed: there food and rest they found 

| Jn humble roofs. 

|Our criticism is not word-catching. The author 
of ‘ King Arthur,’ in the note defending his 
use of the capital letter, (in which we uphold 
him,) also defends his mixture of the past and 
present tenses and announces his deference ‘‘ to 
the elder schools of verse” with a solemnity 

| which argues that he writes upon system. To 

| our ears not only the meaning but the music of 

| the poem is marred by affectations like the 

above,—which are of no school. It is true that 








our author may refer to Dryden in defence of 
them—and liken ourselves (if he please) to 
Elkanah Settle, whose minute verbal criticisms 
make so amusing a page in Johnson's life. One 
or two general remarks of the Lexicographer, 
however, upon “ glorious John’s’ mannerisms 
strike us as so applicable to the new romancer, 
that we cannot but quote them to complete our 
general character of the work of a writer who, , 
with all his faults, has too many pretensions and 
accomplishments to be passed over without care- 
ful scrutiny.—Dryden, says Johnson, “delighted 
to tread upon the brink of meaning, where light 
and darkness begin to mingle: to approach the 
precipice of absurdity, and hover over the abyss 
of unideal vacancy. * * He descends to display 
his knowledge with pedantic ostentation, as 
when, in translating Virgil, he says ‘tack to the 
larboard’ and ‘ veer starboard,’ &c. * * Such 
are his faults of affectation. His faults of neg- 
ligence are beyond recital,’"&c. 

Let the author of ‘ King*Arthur’ compel his 
critics to complete the parallel, and take a noble 
revenge on their doubts of his really possessing 
the true poetical estro by writing another ‘ Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,’—another ‘ Annus Mira- 
bilis,’ (wondrous matter for the last being assu 
redly not wanting,)—or, another ‘Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day.’ ‘King Arthur’ has not won the 
spurs for him which will entitle his name to be 
written on the roll of Gentle Knights of Ro- 
mantic Poetry.—We apprehend his true vein is 
Satire. But Liston, to the end of his days, had 
a penchant for his own Tragedy :—nor could 
any Imlac, we fancy, convince this writer that 
he is not here on his true ground. So we may 
look for more romance, sentiment, and osten- 
tatious research in the cantos to come of ‘ King 
Arthur.’ 





Journal of an Expedition into the Interior of 
Tropical Australia, in Search of a Route from 
Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria. By 
Lieut.-Col. Sir T. L. Mitchell. Longman 
& Co. 

WE have read this volume with mixed feelings 
of congratulation and disappointment; congra- 
tulation that in the teeth of almost overwhelm- 
ing difficulties the enterprising commander of 
the Expedition which it records attained the 
latitude of 21°30’ south—disappointment because 
the want of judicious trave ‘ing arrangements 
seems to have been the principal reason which 
compelled the party to return homewards when, 
says the author, they “believed themselves on 
the high way to Carpentaria.” 

In expeditions into the interior of Australia 
the great difficulty to be contended with is, as 
our readers know, want of water; and the nar- 
rative of Sir Thomas Mitchell presents but a 
new confirmation of this rule of difficulty. 
Throughout his pages there is the usual perio- 
dical suffering to man and beast from thirst— 
frequently amounting to actual torture; and 
consequently, days are consumed in searching 
for streams or muddy pools instead of pursuing 
the legitimate object of the journey. Under 
such circumstances, as we have often said, the 
beasts of burden most fitted for Australian tra- 
velling must be those combining capability or 
endurance with speed. The camel has been 
recommended as likely to prove of great value 
in such cases; and the trial is worth making, 
though there may be some difficulties in the 
way. The animals chosen for Sir Thomas 
Mitchell’s expedition were bullocks; and these 
turned out to be very unsuitable for the work— 
and much less enduring than horses. Sir Thomas 
appears to have anticipated this.— 

“In making preparatiors for this expedition, the 
means of conveyance by land and water required the 
earliest consideration. These were strong bullock- 
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drays and portable boats. Horses and light carts 
had been preferred by me; but the longer column of 
march, and necessity for a greater number of men, 
were considered objections; while many experienced 
persons suggested that the bullocks, though slow, 
were more enduring than horses, Eight drays were 
therefore ordered to be made of the best seasoned 
wood : four of these by the best maker in the colony, 
and four by the prisoners in Cockatoo Island. Two 
iron boats were made by Mr. Struth, each in two 
parts, on a plan of my own; and on the 17th of 
Nevember, 1845, the whole party moved off from 
Paramatta on their way to the proposed camp at 
uree.” 

The exploring party consisted of Sir T. Mit- 
chell, surveyor general, Mr. Kennedy, the 
assistant surveyor, Mr. Stephenson, surgeon 
and naturalist, 26 men, 8 drays drawn by 
80 bullocks, 17 horses, and provisions for one 

ear. The legislative council of Sydney granted 
2,000/. for the objects of the Expedition; and 
the party started from Buree, near Sydney, on 
the 15th of December, 1845. The plan was to 
proceed north, and lay down a route between 
Sydney and the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria; 
since, says the author, “ it was not to be doubted 
that on the discovery of a good overland route be- 


tween these places, a line of steam communica- | 


tion would be introduced from the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria to meet the English line at Singapore.” 
The principal inducement, however, to endea- 
vour to open a way to the head of this gulf was 
the great probability that a river would be dis- 
covered flowing in a northerly direction, and 
falling into the gulf—in which case a channel 
of communication might be at once formed. 
Heat and drought were not long in inducing 
ophthalmia,—from which our author suffered 
severely, On the 27th of December the thermo- 
meter recorded a temperature of 129°; and on 
the 5th of February the earth, it is stated, was so 
parched as not only to preclude travelling but 
almost to deprive the party of sight. At this 


eriod the Expedition was encamped on the 


Macquarie—which presented only a dry bed; 
but on the 13th an extraordinary change was 
observed. Mr. Stephenson had been sent to 
explore; and returned early—having met two 
of the mounted police.— 

“To my most important question—what water 
was to be found lower down in the river—the reply 
was very satisfactory; namely, ‘Plenty, and a flocd 
coming down from the Turon mountains.’ The two 

licemen said they had travelled twenty miles with 
it, on the day previous, and that it would still take 
some time to arrive near our camp. About noon, 
the drays arrived in good order, having been en- 
camped where there was no water about six miles 
short of our camp,—the whole distance travelled, 
from Cannonba to the Macquarie, having been about 
nineteen miles. In the afternoon, two of the men 
taking a walk up the river reported on their return 
that the flood poured in upon them when in the 
river bed,so suddenly, that they narrowly escaped it. 
Still the bed of the Macquarie before our camp con- 
tinued so dry and silent, that I could scarcely believe 
the flood coming to be real, and so near to us, who 
had been put to so many shifts for want of water. 
Towards evening, I stationed a man with a guna 
little way up the river, with orders to fire on the 
flood’s appearance, that I mjght have time to run to 
the part of the channel nearest to our camp, and 
witness what I had so much wished to see, as well 
from curiosity as urgent need. ‘The shades of evening 
came, however, but no flood, and the man on the 
look-out returned to the camp. Some hours later, 
and after the moon had risen, a murmuring sound 
like that of a distant waterfall, mingled with occa- 
sional cracks as of breaking timber, drew our atten- 
tion, and I hastened to the river bank. By very 
slow degrees the sound grew louder, and at length so 
audible as to draw various persons besides from the 
camp to the river-side. Still no flood appeared, 
although its approach was indicated by the occa- 
sional rending of trees with a loud noise. Such a 
phenomenon jn a most serene moonlight night was 








quite new to us all. At length, the rushing sound 
of waters and loud cracking of timber announced 
that the flood was in the next bend. It rushed into 
our sight, glittering in the moonbeams, a moving 
cataract, tossing before it ancient trees, and snapping 
them against its banks. It was preceded by a point 
of meandering water, picking its way, like a thing of 
life, through the deepest parts of the dark, dry, and 
shady bed of what thus again became a flowing 
river, By my party, situated as we were at that 
time, beating about the country, and impeded in our 
journey solely by the almost total absence of water 
— suffering excessively from thirst and extreme heat 
—lI am convinced the scene never can be forgotten. 
Here came at once abundance, the product of 
storms in the far off mountains, that overlooked our 
homes. My first impulse was to have welcomed this 
flood on our knees, for the scene was sublime in 
itself, while the subject—an abundance of water sent 
to us ina desert—greatly heightened the effect to 
our eyes. Suffice it to say, I had witnessed nothing 
of such interest in all my Australian travels. * * 
The river gradually filled up the channel nearly 
bank high, while the living cataract travelled on- 
ward, much slower than I had expected to see it,— 


| so slowly, indeed, that more than an hour after its 


first arrival, the sweet music of the head of the flood 
was distinctly audible from my tent, as the murmur 
of waters, and the diapason crash of logs, travelled 
slowly through the tortuous windings of the river 
bed. I was finally lulled to sleep by that melody of 
living waters, so grateful to my ear, and evidently so 
unwonted in the dry bed of the thirsty Macquarie.” 


The striking character of such a scene must 
indeed have been unimaginably heightened by 
previous suffering of a kind recalling Tasso’s 
magnificent description of the soldier perish- 
ing by a consuming drought before the walls 
of Jerusalem. 

But want of water was not the only trial: 
the loss of bullocks, horses, and dogs, was of 
frequent occurrence— and tended greatly to 
delay the progress of the Expedition. Under 
such circumstances they continued to proceed 
northwards; and atlength, after great privations, 
fell in with a river flowing through a lovely 
country. This was a charming discovery.— 

“We made sure of water now for the rest of our 
journey; and that we might say of the river, ‘ Labitur 
et labetur in omne volubilis evum.’ The hills over- 
hanging it surpassed any I had ever seen in pic- 
turesque outline. Some resembled gothic cathedrals 
in ruins—others forts—other masses were perforated, 
and being mixed and contrasted with the flowing 
outlines of evergreen woods, and having a fine stream 
in the foreground, gave a charming appearance to 
the whole country. It was a discovery worthy of 
he toils of a pilgrimage. Those beautiful recesses 
of unpeopled earth could no longer remain unknown. 
The better to mark them out on my map, I gave to 
the valley the name of Salvator Rosa. The rocks 
stood out sharply and sublimely from the thick 
woods, just as John Martin’s fertile imagination 
would dash them out in his beautiful sepia land- 
scapes. I never saw anything in nature come 80 
near these creations of genius and imagination. 
Where we encamped, the river was very deep, the 
banks steep and muddy, so that the use of a bucket 
was necessary in watering the cattle. Notwithstand- 
ing every precaution, one animal walked into the 
river, and could not be got out without great dif- 
ficulty. The only fish we caught in this river were 
to enormous eels, beautifully spotted. Large shells 
of the unio genus lay abundantly on the banks, about 
the old fires of the natives.” 

Another river of small volume was found— 
which was named the Claude; but this, like the 
former, ran from south to north. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell consequently came to the conclusion 
that the presumed river of Carpentaria should 
be sought for more to the west. The Expedition 
accordingly, having attained the latitude of 
21° 50’S., retraced their steps to about 25° of 
latitude ; and our author, accompanied by a few 
picked men, struck off to the west, leaving the 
majority of the party encamped. On this course 





they proceeded from the 10th to the l5thore>. 
tember ; when a rocky ridge barred al eat 
view. On approaching, an o ning was ¢, 
served; but the evening was fast closi 

the age: party were obliged to encamp fete 
night. ‘As soon as daylight appeared” 
our author,— ~— y 

“T hastened towards the , and 
naked rock on the west side oft. Tene 
downs and plains extending westward beyond tha 
reach of vision, bounded on the S.W. by woods and 
low ranges, and on the N.E. by higher ranges; 
whole of these open downs declining to the N.W. 
in which direction a line of trees marked the coum 
of a river traceable to the remotest y 

. erge of the 
horizon. There I found then, at last, the Tealization 
of my long-cherished hopes—an interior river {iJ}; 
to the N.W. in the heart of an open country ex. 
tending also in that direction. Ulloa’s delight at the 
first view of the Pacific could not have 
mine on this occasion, nor could the fervour jith 
which he was impressed at the moment have em 
ceeded my sense of gratitude, for being allowed {4 
make such a discovery. From that rock, the scene 
was so extensive as to leave no room for doubt as tg 
the course of the river, which, thus and there rm 
vealed to me alone, seemed like a reward direct 
from Heaven for perseverance, and as a compenss. 
tion for the many sacrifices I had made, in order tp 
solve the question as to the interior rivers of Tropical 
Australia.” 

This river was named, as our readers are 
aware, the Victoria. ‘It seemed to me,” says 
Sir T. Mitchell, . 
“to deserve a great name, being of much importante 
as leading from temperate into tropical regions, wher 
water was the essential requisite,—a river leading ta 
India; the ‘nacimiento de la especeria,’ or regim 
where spices grew: the grand goal, in short, of ex 
plorers by sea and land, from Columbus downwards 
This river seemed to me typical of God's providence, 
in conveying living waters into a dry parched land, 
and thus affording access to open and extensive 
pastoral regions, likely to be soon peopled by civilised 
inhabitants. It was with sentiments of devotion, zeal, 
and loyalty, that I therefore gave to this river the 
name of my gracious sovereign, Queen Victoria,” 

It was impossible at that period to trace further 
the course of this river :—but on the retum of 
the Expedition, Mr. Kennedy, at the head ofa 
small party, was sent from Sydney for the ex 
press purpose. Meantime, Sir T. Mitchell’ 
expedition hastened homewards, and reached 
Sydney in December. It deserves notice that 
although the men composing it were, with only 
three exceptions, convicts, their behaviourunder 
extremely trying circumstances was of the mos 
gratifying kind. ; 

The natural history researches recorded in 
this volume comprehend some features of inter 
est. A new curious vegetable production & 
thus described.— 

“Trees of a very droll form chiefly drew my atter- 
tion here. The trunk bulged out in the middle lke 
a barrel, to nearly twice the diameter at the ground, 
or of that at the first springing of the branches abor. 
These were small in proportion to their great gith, 
and the whole tree looked very odd. These trees 
were all so alike in general form, that I was cor 
vinced this was their character, and not a /usus nature, 
A still more remarkable specimen of this tree ws 
found by Mr. Kennedy in the apex of a basalit 
peak.” 

Sir Thomas Mitchell paid Sir Henry de 
Beche the compliment of naming this 
tree after him. We must find room for om 
more extract, illustrative of the ichthyology ¢ 
the region.— ; 

“Ina dry part of the bed of the river, I met wil 
many instances of a singular habit of the 
(Jeufish) Plotosus Tandanus. 1 had previously * 
served, elsewhere, in the aquatic weeds growing # 
extensive reaches, clear circular openings, shows 
white parts of the bottom, over which one or {Wo 
fishes continually swam round in circles. 11 
found in the dry bed that such circles 
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a aes nd, and were filled with stones, 
nied ede np man’s closed fist. Yuranigh told 
ag this was the nest of a pair of these fish, and 
~ — carried the stones there, and made it. The 
yor bed of the river where I saw these nests con- 
eer ly of deep firm sand; and that the fish 
am way of carrying or moving stones to such 
bal seemed evident, but for what purpose I could 
iscover.” 
"liters been surprised to find the meteoro- 
‘al observations in this volume appended to 
each day’s journal, instead of being grouped 
and properly tabulated in the Appendix. As 
stand, the observations are lost, totally 
failing to veo | to the reader any clear idea 
of the meteorology of that part: of Australia 
explored by Sir T. Mitchell. ‘This is the more 
to be regretted as we perceive temperatures 
reorded varying from several degrees below 
yero to 129° above it. Why, too, we would ask, 
does Sir Thomas talk of the barometer having 
fillen or risen so many millemétres? An 
English expedition whose progress is recorded 
in the English language should be elucidated 
by English measures. These, however, are 
slight faults:—which we notice rather in the 
hope of preventing their repetition than in any 
girit of hyper-criticism. 





The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Jobn Bunyan. 
Tadited. for the Hanserd Knollys Society. 
With an Introduction by G. Offor. 


Tars will in all probability become the standard 
edition of the celebrated ‘ Dream’’— being 
inted, with more accuracy even than Southey’s, 
fom the earliest text. Bunyan’s first impres- 
sion has been followed literally —the alterations 
of subsequent editions being marked in foot 
netes. The original woodcuts also have been 
copied, by Mr. T. Gilks. The editor is a 
thorough-going defender of his author's genius 
and character,—and his zeal has not been fruit- 
lesseven in a literary point of view. He has 
etablished, against Mr. Philip, the fact that 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ was actually com- 
posed, not merely conceived, in Bedford Gaol— 
and that it — but a small part of the 
nor’s imprisonment. It was, 


= of its aut 
ever, not published until many years after 


his deliverance. The first edition contains 
extraordinary evidence ofthe work having been 
written long before its publication. It bears 
date 1678. The same year, a second edition 
issued from the same press, by the same pub- 
lisher—which differs considerably from the first 
in regard to orthography. ‘* Drownded”’ is 
corrected to “‘ drowned” —* slow” to “slough” 
—“chaulk” to “ chalk’’—“ travailer’’ to “ tra- 
veller”—* countrey”’ to “ country” —‘ raggs”’ to 
“rags” —brast” to “burst,” &c. These two 
systems of spelling Mr. Offor considers to imply 
adifference of about twenty years ; and it would 
sem that Bunyan revised the work from the 
ng for the second edition—in which, 
the improvement of the orthography, 

several additions and corrections are made. 
These remarks apply, of course, to the ‘ First 
Part’ of the allegory. The ‘Second Part’ 
appeared in 1688, and underwent much less 
alteration. Bunyan was first imprisoned in 
November 1660, and was released about Sep- 
tember 1672, Mr. Offor has been diligent in 
examining all the allegorical works previous to 
e eighteenth century, for the purpose of 
wscertaining whether Bunyan was indebted to 
ay of them for the suggestion of his subject or 
mode of treatment ; and he arrives at the result, 
uotwithstanding Mr, Montgomery’s and Mr. 
bers's opinion to the contrary, that 
Bunyan owed neither to any previous produc- 
ton. It will be recollected that Mr. Montgo- 
Mery supposes that the verses entitled Zhe 





Pilgrim in Whitney's Emblems (1585) might | account of her silence. As we rolled ihto Lyneborg’s 


have had an influence on Bunyan’smind. Mr. 
Offor produces the verses—and that suffices to 
prove their inadequacy. Mr. Chambers assigns 
the same honour to Gawin Douglas, the Bishop 
of Dunkeld; but an analysis of his ‘ Palace 
of Honour’ shows that it has not either in 
plot or detail the slightest similarity to the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ We are much indebted 
to Mr. Offor for his long catalogue raisonnée of 
similar works, and confess that he has sufli- 
ciently vindicated the originality of Bunyan’s 
genius. The editor is one of those who believe 
that there are many fountains as well as tanks in 
the world ofmind. Ritson, with all his acerbity, 
would have hugged him. 





Rambles in the Romantic Regions of the Hartz 
Mountains, Saxon Switzerland, §c. By H.C. 
Andersen. From the Original Danish, with 
the Author’s Sanction, by Charles Beckwith. 
Bentley. 

A complimentary note from Tieck to Herr 
Andersen, dated 1831, is the only warning 
afforded that the present is one of the author’s 
earlier works—written before he had become 
famous or reached the full use of his pleasant 
powers. Insanctioning Mr. Beckwith’s transla- 
tion, Herr Andersen would have only showna due 
regard for his fame in desiring this fact to be 
more explicitly stated. That no reader, however, 
may be troubled by apprehensions of “ falling 
off’’ on the part of a favourite, we beg to state 
it. We have further to remark, that the whole 
volume savours of book-making. The trans- 
lator has seen fit to thrust in the well-known 
legend of St. Christopher, by way of filling a 
few pages—and to add, without rhyme or rea- 
son, Herr Andersen’s eulogy on Thorwaldsen, 
making an appendix of some fifty more. We are 
the more bound to mention these things, from 
having recently noticed other symptoms of 
trading on the peculiar and well-merited popu- 
larity of our Danish friend,—which, if not pointed 
out, may exercise an exhausting and depreciating 
influence on his reputation. 

It will now be understood why there is less to 
extract from the travelling sketches before usthan 
from the richer and more mature works of their 
author. This is a pity,—seeing that the district 
travelled through is full of character, primitive 
life, and fantastic inspiration. We have never 
set foot in a more cheerful old-world town than 
Brunswick ; animated, as it is, by a social life full 
of those old hospitable usages the humour of 
which appeals to the heart as well as to the fancy. 
Again, Goslar, Quedlinburg and Halberstadt 
are mines of treasure to the picturesque ob- 
server ;—if even The EBrocken be passed over as a 
threadbare subject. But Herr Andersen has 
been the happiest when the matter was least 
suggestive : as in the following sketch of a dili- 
gence-companion.— 

“ The last of the passengers was quite anonymous, 
as we could not find any famous characters in that 
otherwise salt-producing town, Lyneborg, whence she 
came. She was, therefore, a step-child; and it ap- 
peared as if she had often been treated as such, for 
she smiled with a strange sadness, when we could 
not find a name for her in thescciety. This circum- 
stance caused me to regard her more particularly. 
She was about fifty years of age, had a brown skin, 
and some traces of the smallpox; but there lay 
something interesting in her dark eye—something 
deeply sad, even when she smiled. We heard that 
she kept a school for young girls in Lyneborg, lived 
quietly there in a small house, and had now, for the 
first time, but only for a few days, been in Hamburg. 
I scarcely heard her speak a word the whole way; 
but she smiled kindly at our jests, and looked good- 
naturedly happy at the young girl, every time she 
laughed heartily at what was said. In the midst of 
us chatterers she was the most interesting to me, on 





narrow streets, where the houses stood in the moon- 
light, so old, and, with their pointed gables, so 
cloister-like, I heard her speak for the first time:— 
‘Now Iam at home!’said she. We alighted; the 
old apothecary offered her his arm to conduct her 
home—it was close by—and the rest accompanied 
her. It was about eleven o'clock: everything was 
so still in this strange old town;—its houses, with 
pointed gables, bow windows, and out-buildings round 
about, looked singular in the bright moonlight. The 
watchman had a large rattle, which he made pretty 
free use of—sang his verse—and rattled again, 
‘Welcome home, Miss!’ said he, in the midst of his 
song; she nodded, and mentioned his name as she 
went up the high stone steps:—here she lived. I 
saw her nod her farewell, and disappear behind the 
door. When the postilion afterwards blew his horn 
for us to enter the diligence, I saw a light in her 
chamber; a shadow passed over the curtain, it was 
she, who was looking after us through the window. 
That journey was now d with her, which she, 
perhaps, had rejoiced in the thought of for several 
years before: probably it stands as one of the clearest 
pointsin hermonotonouslife;and she has since enjoyed 
it many timesin recollection. Thereissomething really 
touching in such an old maid’s still,cloister-life. Who 
knows what worm gnaws at that heart?—there are 
thoughts and feelings we often cannot confide to our 
dearest friends. On the morrow she would, perhaps, 
recommence her occupation in the school, and hear 
the children in les verbes réguliers.—‘ Aimer, aimant, 
aimé.” How many remembrances lie in such a 
regular verb!” 


We must not pass over the Schoolmaster 
whom Herr Andersen encountered, and de- 
scribes (as he does everything which has the 
remotest theatrical interest) con amore.— 


“ Tle was a man of about sixty years of age; a 
little slender being, with lively eyes, and a black 
velvet skull-cap on his head. He was the express 
image of Jean Paul's schulmeisterlein, Wuz, from 
Auenthal. My schoolmaster was from a little Hano- 
verian town; and was going to visit an old friend in 
Goslar, with whom he would, like myself, ascend the 
mountains for the first time. He was one of those 
happy heings whose contentment allies itself with 
fancy, and twines flowers around every stub; for 
whom the narrow room extends itself to a fairy palace, 
and which can suck honey from the least promising 
flower. With almost childish pride he told me about 
his little town, which to him was the world’s centre; 
it had also increased in cultivation in latter times, 
and had a private theatre. ‘ Yes," said he, ‘ you shall 
see it! There is no one would ever think of its 
having been astable before! The stalls are painted 
with violins and flutes, by our old painter; and the 
music itself— yes, i'faith, it is really good, for such 
a small town !—two violins, a clarionet, and a great 
drum; they play very nicely! I know not really 
how it can be, but music goes strangely into the heart, 
and I can well imagine how it must be with the little 
angels inheaven. But with us, now, we don’t pretend 
to those hocus-pocuses and tra-la-la’s, which they have 
in Brunswick and Berlin. No, our old sexton, who 
is the leader, gives us a good honest Polish tune, and 
a Molinasky between the acts; our women hum in 
with them, and we old fellows beat time on the floor 
with our sticks; it is a real pleasure !"—‘ And how of 
the acting? I asked.—‘Charming! for, you must 
know, in order that those who perform may have 
courage to appear before us, they are gradually 
accustomed to it at the rehearsals; and at the general 
rehearsal every house must send two servants, that 
the benches may be filled, and that they who per- 
form may have courage.’.—‘ It must indeed be a 
great pleasure—’—‘A_ pleasure ?’ interrupted he, 
‘yes, in our hearts’ simplicity we all amuse ourselves, 
and don’t envy them in Berlin, But we have also 
splendid scenery, machinery, drop-curtains, and per- 
formances. On the first drop-scene we have the 
town fire-enging, and the jet stands just as in nature, 
But they are altogether painted—beautifully painted, 
The drop scene representing the street is the finest : 
there we have our own town market, and it is so dis- 
tinct, that everyone can see his own house, play 
whatever piece they may. The worst thing we have 
is, the little iron chandelier: the candles drip so ter- 
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ribly, that if there be ever so many persons present 
there is always a large space under the chandelier. 
Another fault—for I am not the man to praise every- 
thing—another fault is, that many of our women when 
they act, and happen to know anyone on the seats, 
directly giggle and nod to them. But, goodness 
gracious, the whole is only pleasure.’ ” 

There are more of these pictures, and in 
them lies the charm of this new-book. Its 
author, though he has many delicate and fan- 
ciful things to say, seems bewildered rather 
than enlightened by the cities which he entered; 
and had not (let us repeat), at the time of that 
particular journey, arrived at the precision of 
touch and mellowness as a landscape painter 
which he has since exhibited in such perfection. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

Hunrt1ne for a stray simile wherewith to lead 
off the present article with a novelty if possible, 
we thought of likening our Poetry of the Mil- 
lion to that treasure of botanists, the Aloe— 
which blooms, according to the poets, but once 
in a hundred years. After long poring, how- 
ever, over stunted leaves, we have lighted on a 
flower—at least, a bud. We have found a poet 
or something like one. Edwin Henry Burring- 
ton has in his Revelations of the Beautiful at 
least the germ of true poetry—the poetry of 
thought and action. He is no dreaming senti- 
mentalist; but one who uses his poet-language, 
as the artist his drapery, merely for a veil to 
beautify without concealing the form beneath. 
He has a purpose in what he writes: as his 
preface—an open, honest, fearless preface—ex- 
presses. So does his prologue—which follows. 

I can yoke rich words together, 

Using fancy as their tether— 

Utter syllables in rhyme 

As if they were bells in chime. 

Though thou hast no minstrel’s rod, 

Weare children of one God: 

Therefore never fret nor pine 

That thy strife is less than mine. 

Hast thou sunlight watched, and shower, 

Sea, and shell, and field, and flower, 

Living insect, beast and bird ?— 

Hast thou fora moment heard 

Children on their mother’s knee 

Prattle with untrammelled glee, 

Or the wind sing in the tree ? 

Hadst thou so, and only cried 

** Oh, how beautiful!” and died, 

That last hour had come to thee 

With a flash of poetry. 

Canst thou kiss a poor man’s child 

And thyself think undefiled ? 

With no proud unchristian qualm 

_ Canst thou shake the horny palm 

Of the meanest in the land 

Freely as a jewelled hand ? 

Canst thou smile when others smile— 

When they sorrow weep the while? 

Holding love a holy thing, 

Wouldst thou blush to stain his wing ? 

Canst thou search on History’s page 

For the men of every age 

Who have dared the tyrant’s ban 

And upheld the weaker man, 

And, while sounding fame records them, 

Feel thy heartstrings stretch towards them, 

If thy soul be formed for this, 

Sigh not for the Muse's kiss, 

Since the bird which sings the best 

Feels no deeper than the rest. 

Though thou hast no words to preach 

Beauty unto all or each, 

Never fret and never pine 

That thy strife is less than mine. 

To thy God in duty bow, 

Shakspeare felt no more than thou. 
On the whole, Mr. Burrington belongs to the 
cause of ‘‘Nature versus Art;’’ but let him 
beware of false simplicity. The following is too 
natural by half. The real poetry which follows 
it cannot hope to live and flourish in such an 
association.— 

Beauty, when it cometh early, 

Is the nearer to its end; 
Many children’s locks are curly, 
But with ave the locks unbend (!!) 

We should prefer art, if it were the art of the 
curling tongs, to such an unbending of poetry 





as this. — We will, however, quote from one | 
earnest lyric a sample of the better things which 
Mr. Burrington can do.— 


‘ Let there be Light. 
My brothers in action, 
Twin souls in endeavour, 
Let no idle sorrow check deeds for the morrow 
As weeds choke a river. 


In his shell a chained spirit 
The butterfly lies ; 
He creeps in his prison, but being uprisen, 
He joyfully flies. 


So break ye the trammels 
Of country and clime, 
With the least of God's creatures, though black be 
their features, 
Let your hearts chime. 
* * ~« * * 


Intensely contending 
For Truth and for Right, 
Smile on and rejoice, and echo God’s voice, 
“*LeT THERE BE Licut !” 

Mr. Park’s Songs are purely songs :—no one 
may call them poems or their author a poet. 
He is a good song writer; and his stanzas 
written for, and wedded to, music evidently 
suffer by their present divorce.—The Poetic 
Prism is, for the most part, a collection of well- 
chosen specimens from the ee 
works of poets who are not of the Million—and 
with whom, therefore, in this article we have 
nothing to do. But from a tremendous original 
lyric of forty-five stanzas, by Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley, entitled ‘Creation’s Praises,’ 
we must offer a specimen as a ger enigma. 
The italics are the poetess’s, like all the rest 
—and we presume a portion of the puzzle.— 
Ay! on universe, universe gathered and heaped, 

To their life of stupendous transcendence have leaped, 
Till, while each lauds thy glory, with powers more supreme. 
Some new chaos of very creations they seem ! 

Dazzling chaos! of gorgeous creations, they prove 

All one harmony proud, though so mingled they move, 
And still spread and increase, streaming on evermore, 

Sea of injinities, now to flow towards a shore ! 

The anonymous Songs of the Holy Land bear 
marks of a feminine hand—and one graceful 
and delicate. They can scarcely be called ori- 
ginal poems, being for the most part merely 
paraphrases from various portions of Scripture 
and illustrations of biblical history in the ballad 
form. 

Mr. Lloyd’s preface to his Poems informs us 
that it is to the Eisteddfod at Cardiff in 1834 
that the Million owes this contribution to its 
poetical treasury. The following is not exactly 
that kind of inspiration which we should have 
expected from the Eisteddfod— 

My little boy and I at tea 
Were chatting yesterday, 

He said his schoolfellows and he 
Had lately changed their play. 


Marbles, I think he said, were out, 
And rounders they were in, 
Or hockey—never mind the doubt, 
It matters not a pin. 
This reads like the little boy’s version—and we 
suspect Mr. Lloyd of a plagiarism from his own 
child. 

The Sea King, by J.S. Bigg, is a poetical 
adventurer of formidable pretensions—a portly 
octavo, resplendent in crimson and gold, with 
220 pages of rhyme and 120 more of notes— 





recording the ‘“ various exploits of the renowned 
Sea King, Ragnar Lodbrog.” The author— | 
who wrote his poem at eighteen—“ thinks that | 
he may perhaps lay claim to some degree of | 
originality, as he has never met with anything 
recisely similar to it,”—nor have we. It isa, 
ong rambling legend, having some resemblance, | 
however, to ‘Undine.’ The author declares | 
that he never saw La Motte Fouqué’s beautiful | 
romance until long after ‘The Sea King’ was 
written; which is curious—but explained by 
the proverb touching kindred geniuses. Mr. 
Bigg’s Undine is a young lady named Otlauga, 
who creeps out of a mysterious harp which is 
found lying on the sea-shore. Moore’s “ sea- 
maiden” became a harp—and why should not 
Mr. Bigg’s harp turn into a fair maiden? We 
cannot pause to tell how Otlauga takes nocturnal 
sea-side rambles—and how she dreams of the 





tere Sea King, and falls in love with he 
ream——how Ragnar appears in the hall of jy 
shepherdess, in company with a mysterious jy 
dividual who bears a —, family likeness jg 
Kukleborn—how the sea king tells a 
a canto and a half long, and the mysterious 
man another—and how all comes right at lag 
in the union of the sea maiden and the % 
king. As a legend, Mr. Bigg’s poem is ng 
devoid of merit. The author has imagi 
—and his descriptions of the adventures 
Ragnar are imbued with the spirit of the gj 
Norse mythology. His ideas are better tha 
their working out. His language and versific,. 
tion are always meaner than his subject—somp. 
times poor, commonplace, and puerile in th 
extreme. This is the result of a boy's comi 
before the public in the unshaped dreamineg 
of his youth. From a production so careless jt 
is difficult to extract without giving a notion of 
more worthlessness than belongs to the poem, 
Take, however, the dream of Otlauga for, 
specimen.— 

—Floateth slow a vessel dark 

On the surface of that sanguine flood: 

No sail is seen about that bark, 

But shivering shrouds, and masts full high, 

Are traced like network on the sky. 

Some mystic power invisible 

By force of word or force of spell— 

Moveth that ship of fear and dread; 

For it glideth ever on—on—on, 

Though mortal man there is not one 

To guide it over the slumbering flood : 

And it seemeth as though the silent dead 

Slept their long sleep 
In that vessel deep 

That saileth away on that sea of blood— 

That sleep will last for ever and aye, 

Till the dead shall awaken at the judgment day, 
There are far more hopeless poetical offenders 
than Mr. Biggs—and we will not require him 
to criminate himself further. His worst poetical 
offence has been stated by himself,—he is 
“eighteen ;” and that is in process of repair, 
If he substitute none less corrigible, he may 
thrive. 5 

The Ant Prince, by Miss Fanny Steers, is a 
jeu d'esprit of questionable pretensions,—an 
Ingoldsby legend, well sugared and watered for 
infant palates. Miss Steers chronicles with 
amusing and rather ingenious exactitude the 
love of the Ant Prince for the Queen Bee:—a 
most hopeless attachment—which ends in tre 
dramatic style, by the Prince dying in d 
and the relenting Queen Bee killing herself— 
with her own sting—over his body. Am 
friend, the fly, comments thus on the fact, and 
points the moral.— 

“Have not extremes the same fate oft?” 

He said, with all his usual terseness, 
** The Prince is dead from heart too soft, x 
The Queen from very great perverseness. 
Still lingering near awhile he staid, 
As if nought else on earth he heeded: 


Then wandered forth, and justly said, " 
** My presence now no more is needed.’ 


The Victories of the Sutlej received the Vice- 
Chancellor’s prize at Trinity College, Dublin, 
—and_ throws it away, so far as it needed con 
firmation, by this publication. — Mischief of the 
Muses is illustrated in its own pages. he 
author is himself their victim. They have played 
with him cruelly—he is below even a “ et of 
the Million.” 

In Lord Lindsay, a poem, 
tary image worth preserving ; and 
Jones shall have the benefit of it by 
encouragement.— 


And up and down, and to and fro, 
The battle reeled across the plain: 
And when its force seemed stricken low, 
Up burst the fiend afresh again. 


The motto to Miss Fanny Kortright’s volume 
is a line from the muse of L. E. L.— 
We dream—we do but dream; ' 
and she illustrates its meaning by calling whe! 
follows it “‘ Poems.’’ They are smooth, 
like verses—such as nine out of every ten 
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oung damsels could write. Each 

* has a motto, which generally makes 
at that follow works of supererogation. 
@riter takes from twenty to fifty lines to 
Dolan what her motto had already said in one. 
W 


“ 


“4 we could impress on the Poets of the 
the advice of Dr. Johnson when asked 
his opinion on the production of a lady 
“that when he finished that, = 
” sai 


togive DIS. 
Jd him z 
or thee irons in the fire.” ‘‘ Madam, 
iy, “Put this with your other irons.” 
No language can do justice to The Prince of 
Panama, by Capt. Adderley Sleigh, but its own. 
Reply to Reflection. 
i ther world for man— 
a ny tea life of joy—of happiness— 
Such as no mind conceives—or can 
Imagine how those joys are endless :— 
But what's on earth ? 
Alas! dull drear monotony of daily life— 
The chill repulse—the keen retort— 
The doubt—deceit—malignant strife— 
Thank God !—existence is but short. 
ifexistence is to be spent in uttering poetical 
urings like this, we agree with Capt. Ad- 
pa Sleigh that it might as well be short. 
There should be a time of compensation some- 
ghere for the reading of such poetry. Where it 
isaduty, as with us, it may well rank with the 
jeroisms of private life. Short as existence is, the 
usk is enough to drive the critic into suicide. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Ninfa; a Tale from the German. By Louisa 
Ker Grant.—_Mr. Landor has chosen to write 
long poems in the dead languages ; Lord Mahon has 
committed a biography—as Mr. Beckford long ago 
threw off an oriental tale—in French. Unless re- 
port be wrong, we have among us a noble lady- 
mathematician competent to register her calcula- 
fins in Italian. An odd and not unamusing list 
night be made of books published in “foreign 
tongues,”—even if we wisely forbore to enter upon the 
catalogue of those perpetrated in that strangely com- 
pounded jargon to which much acquaintance with 
French and German has insensibly led many of our 
thinkers and imaginative writers. In the former 
Mis Grant’s ‘ Ninfa’ must be included: the tale hav- 
ingbeen originally composed in German and published 
itLeipzig. What amount of favour it enjoyed among 
the public that delights in- the novels of. Countess 
Habn-Hahn and the romances of Madame von 
Pulzow we have no means of knowing. But, 
‘Ninfa’ “ re-written” for the English market (so 
Mis Grant’s preface informs us) seems to us to 
merit as kind a welcome as most translations from 
the German of those redoubtable ladies. The author- 
ts, however, is less adroit than they in the manage- 
nent of her story. She loiters, not to say languishes, 
to diffusely on its threshold. The Italian heroine, 
vith her elegant, childish, silly mother,—the very pic- 
ture of a Contessa in one of Goldoni’s comedies,—is 
two long kept back from the real scene of interest, 
the small German court into which she marries. 
Once there, her story becomes full of life and colour, 
~and her position, we fear, true to reality. The mix- 
ture of servile etiquette and coarseness in her hus- 
ad's family—the sentimentality, audacity, and 
tal kind-heartedness of Ottilie, her confidante,—and 
the precious inanity of the Prince, taking of all 
foms the worst, that of esthetic enthusiasm—are 
scribed with the steadiness of one who is familiar 
vith the humours and modes of life exhibited. The 
‘ay vivacity of the picture in part destroys the 
pleasantness of the tale : yet, unless German memoirs, 

and correspondences are all false—not to 
weck of the more prejudiced and superficial expe- 
nenees of foreign travellers and sojourners—we 
believe that * Ninfa’ may be accredited as a picture 
{ manners, We must add, however, that the cata- 
ttrophe is gratuitously unkind,—and not to be de- 
inlen on the score either of probability or of poetical 


Essays. By Thomas M. Lester—We were not 

re, it would seem, in protesting [Athen. 

Te 1050] against the new form of The Unknown 
eugues which some of our young writers are using. 


Mt, John Lester here threatens us with a Poem on 





the Church Militant in an advertisement, the last | 
clause of which is worth having.—“ At intervals we | 
publish ; we cannot catch the full glory of the theme 
at once: book after book must glow into being until 
the mystical number, Seven, be reached. Then in 
perfect form reveal thyself.” Meanwhile, another 
Mr. Lester, who with royal simplicity signs his 
Preface “ Thomas,” commits ‘ Essays’ worthy of the 
brother ‘Criticisms’ we criticized in the number 
referred to. There is small need of proving the 
folly of -“ Thomas” out of his own lips—since the 
former exhibition, of which we have a second 
“fytte,” was but recent. One instance, however, 
may be given. “Thomas” is nearly as rabid 
against theatres and theatricals as the “Serious 
Reviewer” himself; but he beats his gong lustily in 
homage to Music—among other composers expressly 
singling out Weber and Gluck; the latter “nothing 
if not operatic’?! Perhaps a few words from the 
Preface should be extracted as justifying our earnest 
hope that we may meet with no more specimens of 
Lesterism.—* Every line has been offered to the 
Deity; every sentence dedicated—yielded to his 
eternal glory; every page prayed to mirror his all- 
radiant, all-dazzling majesty. We have been roused 
to pen; we have been incited—fired, to stream forth 
our heart's most sanctified feelings by exhaling (!) 
the all-glorious influence breathed by the giants, the 
true men of this our foolish, peevish, dismal age of 
semblance. Yes, thou Carlyle, thou Cumming, 
thou Trench, thou McNeile, thou Croly, thou Men- 
delssohn, thou Atherstone, thou Spohr, ye have 
infused our very being with new life-aspiring energies 
—shed about us a rainbow splendour; without ye, 
we should have died—we should have languished 
sore; without your intellectual wisdom, your sublime 
and rolling strains, we should have sunk into cold, 
dreary despair. Yet ye lend a grace—adorn this 
land; ye are its exquisite attractions. Oh! we love 
ye; ye are noble, honourable, soul-imposing, know- 
ledge-spreading heroes.” We think that the above 
rhapsody implies a waste of time nearly as profane 
as play-going. 

Glasgow and Manchester, considered with Reference 
to their Means of Growth. By George White. Part I. 
—A civil subject, involving questions of the most 
momentous magnitude. The relation of machinery 
to society—the connexion between material pros- 
perity and moral and intellectual advancement—the 
effect, for good or evil, of attracting enormous 
masses of human beings into! such vortices of activity 
as all large towns, especially manufacturing towns, 
must necessarily be—these and collateral questions 
demand for their adequate elucidation more ex- 
tensive knowledge, a more critical judgment, and a 
more profound capacity for philosophical generaliza- 
tion than the writer of this work appears to bring to 
the task. The worthy treatment of such a subject 
is a desideratum in the literature of our social 
science,—but we cannot accept Mr. White's book as 
the thing desiderated. 

Principles of the Mechanics of Machinery and En- 
gineering. By Julius Weisbach. Vol. I. Theoretical 
Mechanics.—It has been justly remarked, that in the 
science of mechanics the mechanical study of the 
subject has generally, with us, been pursued with 
very littleregard to its practical application; and that, 
consequently, the theoretical teaching in our universi- 
ties is not only of little value to prepare a person for 
any part of the business of engineering, but it is of 
little value as intellectual discipline. Mr. Moseley’s 
work on ‘The Elementary Principles of Engineering 
and Architecture’ is in this respect a distinguished 
exception to the treatises on mechanics published in 
this country; and for fulness, clearness, and elegance 
of demonstration bears comparison with any work on 
the same subject in any language. To be able to 
avail himself of Mr. Moseley’s investigations, however, 
the architect or engineer has need of a more profound 
and readier stock of mathematical knowledge than 
either usually takes time to attain. We look, therefore, 
on the translation of Prof. Weisbach’s ‘ Ingenieur 
und Maschinen Mechanik’—which forms the second 
volume of M. Bailliére’s ‘Library of Illustrated Sci- 
entific Works’—as the most valuable contribution to 
practical science that has yet appeared in this country. 
The work embraces not only the subjects of Statics 
and Dynamics, but also Hydrostatics, Hydraulics and 


»Jobson’s (D. W.) Career of Louis Philippe, &c. 





Pneumatics—each treated in sufficient detailfor every 


practical purpose, and no demonstration calling in 
the aid of higher mathematics than elementary 
geometry and algebra. Where the whole is excel- 
lent it is difficult to particularize the merit of indivi- 
dual sections;—but as the author's hobby, so to 
speak, is Hydraulics, we find that that section .con- 
tains such a mass of new useful matter as in itself 
would place the work in the highest ranks of technical 
literature. The Professor’s views in reference to his 
work are thus expressed in the conclusion of his 
preface:_—“TI wished,” says he, “to supply the piac- 
tical man with useful advice, the instructor in me- 
chanics with a guide for teaching, and the young 
engineer and machinist with a welcome auxiliary for 
the acquirement of the science of mechanics.” These 
objects he has fulfilled. The work is beautifully got 
up as to letterpress and illustrations,—the diagrams 
being the most picturesque that we have seen. The 
translation is not unexceptionable as to style, perhaps; 
but we are certain that nothing of the matter of the 
original is lost,—and every student of engineering 
science is indebted to the translator and publisher 
for the manner in which Prof. Weisbach’s book is 
given to the public. 

A Practical Treatise of Chemical Analysis. By 
Heinrich Rose. Translated by A. Normandy. Vol.I. 
—The * Chemical Analysis’ of Prof. Rose,—a trans- 
lation of which by J. Griffin has been for some 
years before the English public,—is one of the best 
practical treatises ever given to the scientific world. 
The Germans have had four editions since 1831— 
the date of the publication of Griffin’s translation. 
Keeping pace with the advances of chemical science, 
the original work is now greatly enlarged ; and in the 
translation by Dr. Normandy—of which the first 
volume only, embracing Qualitative Analysis, is pub- 
lished—we have the advantage of all the valuable 
notes appended by Peligot to his French translation. 
On a careful examination of this translation, we are 
disposed to regard it as faithfully preserving the au- 
thor’s meaning; and the foot-notes by the editor— 
those of M. Peligot being printed with the text—are 
in general valuable, A little more care in this part 
would have prevented a few errors which we detect 
here and there. For instance, in the note at page 
156 it is stated that the precipitate produced by am- 
monia in a solution of corrosive sublimate is yellow : 
—whereas it is, as stated in a following note, white. 
Errors of this kind mislead those who are entering 
upon the study of chemistry ; and we are sorry to 
find such interfering with the value of an excellent 
work, It would be superfluous to offer any remarks 
on the original work. It is well known to all 
chemists; having been long the principal text-book 
in all public and private laboratories. Some new 
arrangements appear greatly to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the student: and we do not hesitate to 
recommend this translation to every one desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of the best methods by which 
the analytical investigation of natural products may 
be pursued. The second volume will comprehend 
“* Quantitative Analysis.” . 





- LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Anthon’s (C.) Czsar, with Notes, new ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d, cl. 

Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) Eclogee Ovidianw, 7th ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Ayerst’s (Rev. W.) The Jews of the Nineteenth Century, 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Baldwin’s Pulpit Themes, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Bennett's Principles of the Book of Common Prayer, fe. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Bentley's (W.) The Lord the Helper of His People, &c., 12mo. 9d. 
Bickersteth’s (Rev. E.) Church and Village Psalmody, roy, 32mo. 1s. 
Book of Sentiment and Song, 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Butler’s Guide to Geography and Globes, with Quest. and Maps, 2¢. 
Case of Dr. Hampden,—The Official and Legal Proceedings, 8vo. 5s. 
Colenso’s (J. W.) Miscellaneous Examples in Algebra, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Cooper's (J. F.) Captain Spike, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Corner’s (Miss) Play Grammar, new ed. fc. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Corner’s (Miss) History of Rome, new ed. fc, 3s. 6d, cl, 

Crow’s (Rev. E.) Plain Sermons, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl, 

Daubigné’s (J. H. Merle) The Protector, 3rd ed. 8vo. 9s. cl. 

De Lamartine’s (M.) France and England, 18mo. 1s. swd. 

Dering’s (Mrs. R.) Gatherings from the Scripture; royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
Emblow’s(W.) Catechism of Sacred History, 12mo. 1s. 3d, swd. 
Emblow's (W.) English School Grammar, 18mo. 6d. swd, 

England the Civilizer, her History Developed, 12mo, 7s. cl. 

Erman’s (A.) Travels in Siberia, trans. by W. D. Cooley, 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Fraser's (Rev. J.) Spiritual Progress, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Hagenbach’s (K. R.) Compend. of Hist. of Doctrines, Vol. II. 10s. 6d 
Haires’s (C.) Coloured Anti-Macassar Book, 16mo. 1s. swd. 
Halliwell’s (J. O.) Letters of the Kings of England, 2 vols. 12s. cl. 
Hannett’s (J.) Bibliopegia; or, Art of Bookbinding, 4th ed. 4s. 6d. 
Hoare’s (Rev. W. W.) Christ in Glory, post 8vo. 6. cl. 

Jewsbury’s (Gs E.) The Half Sisters, a Tale, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cl. 
st SVO. Is. swd, 
Little Red Book, Hist. of Roman Catholic Church, Lreland, 12mo. 1s. 
London and Provincial General Assurance Directory, 1848, 2s. cl. 
London Law Directory and Calendar for 1848, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Loss and Gain, a Story of a Convert tothe Roman Catholic Faith, 6s. 
Malan’s Systematic Catalogue of Eggs of British Birds, 8vo. 8. 6d. cl. 
Mamma’s Bible Stories, plates, 3s. 6d¢.; Sequel to Ditto, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Mores Catholici; or, Ages of Faith, Vol. I11. 8vo. 26s. cl. 

Murphy’s (E.) Chloroform in Midwifery, 8vo. 1s. swd. 

Nozrani,in Egypt and Syria, 2nd ed. fe. 8vo. 6s, cl. 

Paris and its Historical Scenes, 2 vols. illustrated, fc. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Price’s (Rev. B.) Treatise on the Differential Calculus, 8vo, 12s, bds, 
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Prout’s (T.) Hints on sane and Shadow, Composition, new ed. 21s. cl. 
Rawnsley’s (R. D. B.) Village Sermons, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Rienzi, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, cheap edition, it SvO. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Roscve’s (T.) History of the jon and North Western Rail., 10s. 6d. 
Sharpe's (E.) Architectural Parallels, folio, 13/. 13s. hf-morocco. 
Short and Simple Prayers for Children, square 16mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Stephens’s (H.) Manual of Practical Draining, 3rd ed. 8vo, 5s. cl. 

Si ‘e’s (A.) Mother’s Medical Instructor, 10th ed. 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Tate’s (T.) Principles of Geometry, Mensuration, &c., 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Townsend's (W. C.) Memoirs of the House of Commons, 2 vols. 21s, 











THE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 

Tue revolution now in progress of accomplishment 
in France yields—as so entire a reconstruction of 
society must—its morals to every class; and, avow- 
edly unpolitical as are the columns of the Atheneum, 
yet there can be few great political movements which 


do not afford a fact or an inference to the especial 
interests of which we and such as we have charge. 
In the midst of a subversion so sudden and complete, 
and with so much for the revolutionary workers yet 
to do, the time for safe inference is not come; and 
we will confine ourselves to facts—recording from 
time to time such features of the great and complex 
action going on as affect the particular world in 
which we are labourers. 

The prominent fact, then, is, that the third French 
revolution has seemingly completed the work which 
‘the second had begun, in assigning to mind the 
supreme social position and elevating the inteliec- 
tual professors to be formally—as at the time of 
the first revolution they were virtually—the rulers 
of France. The new convulsion has been con- 
summated—so far as there is consummation in the 
matter—and is in progress of being consolidated by 
a band of poets, men of letters, artists and scientific 
celebrities. Such names as Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
Beranger and Arago are turning up in the highest 
places. —In the case of M. Hugo some minor 
incidents have made the moral of the change 
striking. He was one of those in whose person the 
influence of the second revolution had already made 
itself visible. As a mere literary man he had 
attained to one of the most eminent of social 
positions—being a Peer of France. We waive the 
witticism which, on his being made a Mayor of 
Paris, played with the moral after a French fashion 
by asserting that he had been transformed from a pére 
into a mére. But it is worth recording as a direct 


expression of the substitution which has taken place, | 


that when a mob in the Place Royale shouted, 
“Down with him! he is a Peer!” the cry of “ Never 
mind—he is a poet !” converted the denunciation into 
shouts of “ Long live Victor Hugo!”—The poet is 
to be the peer of thrice-revolutionized France. 

As journalism made the revolution, it is natural 
too, that journalism should be one of the first orders 
in the sfate to benefit by it. The stamp duty on 


periodicals is abolished:—and a reduction of price 


tothe reader has, of course, followed in many in- 
stances—probably will in all. We may mention as 
a fact worth pondering by the public of this country 
—where sound literature is so important to the well- 
being of society, and yet on account of the fiscal bur- 
dens to which it is liable so dear—that the present 
price of the Presse, one of the best conducted jour- 
nals in France, is three-fifths of a penny English 
money—little more than a half-penny per number! 
—The descent of the spirit of communism, too, from 


politics into the relations of commerce is another 
fact well worth noting, It will be curious and instruc- | 


tive to wateh the working of such a principle should 
it spread—which seems philosophically impossible. 


Born of the long sense of intolerable exclusions, it 
is secking to push itself to consequences practically 


absurd. It would destroy in the field of enter- 
prise and speculation the great Ego which has 
ja all time been the moving and presiding 
spirit there. The principle of association, which 
is a mighty moral lever, carried the length of com- 
munism parts with its fulerum. However perfect as 
a theory, the latter is the merest transcendentalism 
—unfitted for practical application and adapted 
only to a condition of things perfect like itself and 
where enterprise and effort are not needed._Some 
of the commencing forms ot its exhibition, however, 
we borrow, for the instruction of our readers, from a 
contemporary, the Daily News. The Northern 
Railway Company has announced its purpose of 


masking al! individuals of every rank and class in its ; 


employment, from the president and the engineer-in- 
chief to the humblest station man, stoker, and plate- 
layer, virtual partners in the enterprise and partici- 
pators in its profits. Private establishments are one 
by one following a like course—-The case more 
immediately to our point is that of the journal La 
Presse, at the head of whose leading column appeared 
the other day the following announcement of its new 
systematic entity.—“ The proprietors of the Presse, 
called together by M. Emile de Girardin (one of 
them), agree unanimously to the principles hereafter 
stated , already adopted by the company of the Nor- 
thern Railway Company :— Association of labour 
and capital—division of profits.—Henceforward, in 
every industrial enterprise, all the salaries of labourers, 
workmen, foremen, clerks, engineers, directors and 
managers, shall be made a common fund with the 
capitalists, with reference to the labour of one and 
the capital of the others. The profits remaining, 
after the payment of labour and dividends on capital, 
and for providing a sinking fund to pay off the capital, 
shall be divided between all, according to the amount 
of salary or dividend of each. In consequence they 
decide that the division of the proceeds of the Presse 
shall be made as follows :—1. Payment of salaries. 
2. Interest of capital at 5 per cent., according to the 
average profits of the Presse, from the Ist of August 
1839, the day of its purchase, comprising therein the 
sinking fund. 3. Division of the profits in the pro- 
portion of capital in money to capital in labour re- 
presented by the amount of salaries.” This word 
“salaries” must have some more noble import. The 
proprietors of the Presse, therefore, extend it, without 
distinction, to editors, clerks, compositors, correctors, 
printers, distributors and folders. 

One of the earliest effects of the revolutionary 
change has been the resumption of the suspended 
courses in the different colleges—or, as they are in 
future to be called, lyceums—of Paris. Nor should 
we omit to chronicle the fact that while our neigh- 
bours are disposed to seek a model for their 
democracy in the United States, they are prepared 
to take a hint as to their personnel of government 
from China. M. Carnot, the Provisional Minister 
for Public Instruction, has addressed a circular to 
the heads of academies announcing the adoption of 
| the rule of advancing the most promising scholars of 
, the primary schools into the secondary educational 
institutions; from which and from the superior 
| lyeeums there will be a regular selection of the 
ablest pupils for public offices of honour and emolu- 
ment in the several departments of the administra- 
tion. This plan, opening up to industry and genius 
the great path to high employments, is communism 
of the right sort. 

It properly belongs to another part of our paper, 
but may be mentioned here as bringing the whole of 
the subject together, that the Minister of the Interior, 
in issuing his mandate to the Director of the Louvre 
to open the Exhibition within fifteen days from the 
| 29th of February, has decreed that all works sent in 
| this year are to be received without exception. Such 
| is everywhere the order of the hour in Paris :—there 

are to be no disappointments. Everybody is provi- 
| sionally qualified for everything. It is of more per- 

manent import to state that a meeting of artists of 

all classes was held on the 5th inst. at the National 
| School of the Fine Arts, on the convocation of the 
Minister—at which M. Ingres presided and M. Dela- 
roche took the vice-chair. At this meeting a pro- 
visional bureau was charged with the task of organ- 
izing the best means of meeting and voting, in order 
to name in the five divisions of painters, sculptors, 
&c., architects, musicians and composers, dramatic 
authors, journalists, hommes-de-lettres, &e., and 
dramatic performers, permanent committees to re- 
present the different bodies and communicate with 
the government and with each other. 

In how many forms does the parallel between the 
Three Days’ and the Two Days’ Revolutions present 
itself! What observer of opinion manifesting itself 
in literature can avoid speculating on the fruits of 
excitement among those who are “in” and of the sad 
leisure awaiting those who are “ out.” M. Guizot, for 
instance, has time to resume his old habits—under 
more favourable circumstances than were permitted 
to M. Peyronnet in 1830. Let us hope that no Baron 
d*Haussez redivivus is coming among us, to patch 
up the deficit in his revenues by a levy on the 
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circulating library of incorrect an vulgar 
But what of Republican France ? ‘a arma 
no dithyrambs to add to the series which Hye 
the death of the Due de Berri and the wom 
of the Duke of Bordeaux? Will the new f 
quicken into life anything so strange, 
fervid, as the genius of George Sand 
Béranger as an Academician have any more 
to write? The last change but one yielded ot 
Thédtre Frangais its ‘Bertrand et’ Raton’ the 
antiquity of whose satire already is sgomethi 
marvellous. Will M. Scribe have anything to 
respecting the new posture of affairs? Hig « 7 
we see, is in full representation; but that Was Written 
during " past ae Aristocraties,’ by M 
tienne Arago, has, also, been represe: “ 
Thédtre de la Nation. —e 

Some of the literary men who have 
and fame under former dynasties are, bony. pits 
already on the alert. M. Alexandre Dumas bids fir 
to be the subject, as well as the creator, of a cen- 
tury of inventions. Naturally enough, his egotj 
fertility and ubiquity offer too tempting a subject to 
be neglected by the paragraph-mongers; and, g¢. 
cordingly, he is made to figure in one of the earliest 
pages of the history of the Republic. But it mug 
surely be a broad stretch of fancy to assert thatthe 
historiographer of the Montpensier marriage, whoe 
“I and the Prince” looked so grand in print some 
two years since, has already vowed allegiance to 
those who have driven out his royal associate, ]t 
were to make the swagger too gross and the servility 
too mean. The world, of course, expects an in- 
dignant denial. What if it come not?—But all 
the old pictures seen in new lights produce a strange 
bewilderment of ideas. M. Emile de Girardin 
haranguing over the grave of Armand Carrel—and 
the friends of Carrel, caught by a phrase, clasping the 
hand that slew him—are among the strange effects 
shown by the whirligig of time and change. 

A correspondent has called our attention toa 
prophecy by Lady Hester Stanhope uttered some 
twelve or fourteen years ago in reference to M. de 
Lamartine—which recent events make sufficiently 
remarkable to amuse and interest even our 
unsuperstitious readers. It is at the least a li 
rary curiosity. In this case, as in many other, 
says our correspondent, the prophecy may hare, 
at least partly, occasioned its own accomplishment. 
The passage is extracted from De Lamartine’s 
‘Voyage en Orient ;? and is as follows —*Croyer 
ce que yous voudrez, me dit-elle, vous n’en étes pas 
moins un de ces hommes que j‘attendais, que la Pro- 
vidence m’envoye, et qui ont une grande part a ac- 
complir dans l’eeuvre qui se prepare. Bientét vous 
retournerez en Europe; l'Europe est finie; la France 
seule a une grande mission 4 accomplir encore. Vous 
y participerez—je ne sais pas encore comment, mais 
je puis vous le dire ce soir si vous le desirez, quand 
Jaurai consulté nos étoiles."—You sce, adds our 
correspondent, madness is sometimes the telescope 
of truth; only it sees through a glass darkly—a part, 
not the whole. 








GOSSIP ABOUT NELL GWYNN. 
York, Mareh 4. 

Wit you allow an occasional correspondent 
(whose name you know) to state in the next number 
of your journal that Mrs. S. C. Hall's ‘Second Pi- 
grimage to English Shrines’ (for so I think she call 
them) printed in the last number of the Art-Unim 
Journal is a mass of error throughout, The paper's 
agreeably enough written—but the blunders ar 
really beyond belief. I have observed it stated—and 
correctly too—on more than one occasion that Nel 
Gwyn died in 1687—not as Mrs. Hall says in 1691; 
that her will is without any bequest of mutton and 
beer to the parishioners of St. Martin's in the Fielis 
—whereas Mrs. Hall says most certainly that it cor 
tains such a gift; that she lived, not on the north a 
Mrs. Hall says, but on the south side of Pall Mall 
—where the site of her house is still pointed out 
There are other blunders of the same importance 
Evelyn describes her fam.liar discourse with 
Charles II. not from a window on Nell’s part as Mn. 
Hall does, but “she looking out of her garden on 
terrace at the top of the wall and [the King] 
ing on the green walk under it.” Now, the ier 
walk was in St. James’s Park; and the windows 
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fronting the Park were so far away from 
Ae hat the Teds, if Mrs. Hall's description 
+ atall correct, must have been not only familiar but 
allow at the very top of both their voices. 
7 [have been the more surprised to see these and 
ther errors in the “ Pilgrimage’ inasmuch as the paper 
jas had (as appears from the notes subjoined to it) 
the particular benefit of Mr. Fairholt’s revision and 
tion. To so little purpose, however, has this 
‘on been that there is a very idle mistake about 
the site of the Mulberry Gardens—Mrs. Hall and 
Mr. Fairholt placing them on the site of Carlton 
Gardens, not where they stood on the site of Buck- 
i Palace and Gardens. Really it is very pro- 
yoking to find our Homes and Haunts—our Shrines 
wd Temples—our Old Alleys and Green Lanes— 
our Hampdens and Nell Gwynns—our Cock Lanes 
and Twickenham Meadows blundered about in this 
y! It is easy to scribble a piece of pleasant 
sip without looking at a book,—but not so easy to 
ip about a place or person at once pleasantly and 
tnly without a good deal of trouble, which Mrs. 
Hall seems unwilling to bestow. You have exposed 
a male book of Homes and Haunts—pray add to 
your services in the behalf of truth and good letters, 


and stifle a series of female pilgrimages upon paper | 
that add new blunders to the old which they seemed | 
I was once inclined to think | 


designed to perpetuate. 
that Mr. Bolton Corney had been a little too hard 


upon the late Mr. Disraeli. I am now, however, of | 
avery different opinion—because the example which | 
he set us is a good one in an age when every man is | 


amale and every woman a female historian. I am, 
ke, Witttiam Ovpys, Jun, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Aquestion which the interest of letters and the 
confidences and decencies of social life alike demand 
to have decided is again presented for discussion, 
in the form of a Catalogue describing a collec- 
tio of autograph letters announced for sale on 
Thursday the 16th. Lot 10 is described as con- 
taining letters of Charles Dickens and others;—lot 
2 letters of Mrs. Peel;—lot 55, letters of Baron 
Humboldt ;—lot 29, letters of eminent modern British 
artists;—and, to show the depths of meanness to 
vhich the gossiping taste here addressed and they 
who address it may descend, there are sundry such 
labels as “ Letters from ladies of ¢itle,”” &c. The law 
vhen put in foree by Sir John Cam Hobhouse as 
lord Byron's executor decided the property of letters 
toreside with the writer and his representatives; and 
this law might, we presume, he a sufficient protection 
to individuals who are thus unwillingly dragged out, 
pethaps in dressing-gown and slippers, should they 
thoose to avail themselves of it. But it is too much 
fo require that men shall be called on formally to 
defend themselves at every turn against the peeping 
propensities of the Paul Prys and the mercenariness 
ofthe showman. The only practical safety to those 
vho use the pen as a convenient instrument for the 
interchange of their confidences, of busi or of 
friendship, lies in an appeal on their behalf to opinion. 
The magistrate cannot prevent men of mark from 
being rudely stared at—but a sense of what is decent 
nay, Too much has been done of late to discourage 
frank and familiar communication, A manager in 
distress prints his business correspondence and private 
ttesto make up a book; a great lady out at the 
tows rouges up a number of dead letters, in the 

of palming them off as so much living scandal. 
But really if those “having albums” are at their 
piasure or for their gain to throw them on the 
narket_if notes with presentation copies and dinner 
mvations are to be (as Crabbe says) 
sold for six and ten pence to a Jew,— 
vesee nothing for literary men todo but open the trade 
lves without more delay or coquetry by 
lever putting pen to paper under the legal charge 

Wniting a letter. No wonder that the Sydney 
Sniths and the Martineaus enjoin the destruction of 
‘ery scrap from their pens, when they may be at 
uy moment hung up in the light of common day 
ud Piccadilly while they are yet living and writing! 
~By the way, they who speculate on curiosities of 

may chance to get something more curious 
they had speculated on. ‘The authenticity of 
these documents does not seem quite beyond the 
mach of cavil, What, now, if the lucky purchaser 











of some letter signed by “a lady of title’ should 
have bought a letter signed by a lady without a title! 
We advise the bidders at such sales to ask fora 
guarantee. We have great doubts, for instance, 
about lot 106. It purports to be the autograph of 
“Colombe’s Birthday, a play in five acts, by Robert 
Bell,”"—and Robert Bell is stated at lot 105 to be 
the author of * Bells and Pomegranates.’ As we 
have said, we have doubts. Now, if Robert Bell 
wrote none of these things, may not the careful and 
conscientious collector who traftics in private letters 
have labelled somewhat loosely in other instances? 
Lot 386 is described as a handsome liqueur case,— 
having three cut bottles, six ditto glasses, and a lock 
and key—and every part of this description the pur- 
chaser may test for himself. But a letter from Lola 
Montes or Albert the artisan, if any such be in this 
collection, we again suggest will want verifying. 

The annual general meeting of the Literary Fund 
was held on Wednesday last—Sir Henry Ellis taking 
the chair. The Report stated that 1,230/. had been 
appropriated during the past year to the relief of 
authors and the widows and orphans of authors— 
making a total sum of 35,0601. so expended since 
the institution of the society in 1790. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne was re-elected President; and the 
anniversary dinner was announced for the 10th of 
May—the Duke of Northumberland to preside. 

On Saturday last the Marquis of Northampton, as 
President of the Royal Society, gave the first of his 
customary annual Soirées to the Fellows of that body 
and men of literary and scientific distinction in the 
metropolis—of whom there was a large attendance. 

The great rock of Cashel has fallen!—says the cor- 
respondent of a morning paper. In connexion with 
this ancient monument there exists one of those pro- 
phecies which abound so much in the traditional his- 
tory of Ireland—namely, that the year which should 
witness the fall of the rock would also see a great re- 
volution in England. Not a peasant in Munster who 
does not regard the English revolution to be as certain 
as the fallof the rock.—Let us compromise the matter 
with the interpreters of the prophet :—may not the 
catastrophe at Cashel have announced the great in- 
surrection of the weck in Trafalgar Square? In this 
émeute perished one of the interesting and time- 
honoured monuments of the metropolis—the hoard. 
ing that inclosed the Nelson Pillar. The mob broke 
furiously into the sacred inclosure; and the base of 
the column now stands revealed to the common gaze 
in its unsculptured nakedness. Here we believe the 
a English revolution begins and ends. The 

elson pedestal is republicanized. We have heard 
of no ancient institution attacked except the hoard- 
ing. It would almost seem that this had been the 
object of the gathering. Did the people rise, after 
vain remonstrance, to discharge their long-hoarded 
grievance? If so, we make common cause with the 
revolutionists. A dozen broken heads in the hospital 
and some eighty rioters doing penance in the prisons 
is not too great a price to pay for the overturn of the 
wooden parallelogram and the restoration of the 
basement to Trafalgar Square. 

The papers report the death of William Thom, 
the Inverury poet; one—as our readers will not have 
forgotten—of those who are the unfortunate objects 
of an interest that is demonstrative in the way most 
injudicious and least serviceable for its object—the 
real hardship of whose-destiny is enhanced and em- 
bittered by a merely sentimental support. He has 
left a widow and three young children in utter desti- 
tution—and whom no sympathy can serve that does 
not take a pecuniary form. 

The Swedish authoress, Baroness Knorring (not 
Knirring) who only a few weeks ago was intro- 
duced for the first time to the English public, [see 
ante, p. 238] died at Skalltorp, in Vestergothland, 
on the 13th of last month. This popular writer — 


‘who had attained the age of 51, and who died of 


consumption,—is much regretted by her country- 
men. Her maiden name was Zelow. 

Our readers, like ourselves, may have had their 
attention arrested by two successive advertisements 
that appeared in the Times mysteriously inform- 
ing Z. A. that the Council of University College 
acceded to certain undivulged conditions of his. 
Like us, they may have had some curiosity to 
know the key to this mystery: and having by seek- 
ing found it—and found it to be a golden one— 





we are willing to make our readers as knowing as 
ourselves. Some weeks since, it appears, an indi- 
vidual, who refused to give any name, called on 
Lord Auckland as Vice-President of the Council, 
and announced his intention to give 5,000/. to the 
College, to be a fixed fund at the disposal of the 
Council, on condition that the Council should con- 
sent to give to the fund such ordinary English sur- 
name as he should prescribe at the time of paying 
the money. In the event of this condition being ac- 
cepted the Council were to advertise their acceptance 
in the Times on two successive days, which Z, A. 
named. ‘The Council decided, as most of our readers, 
we presume, will decide—and as we have made up 
in our own minds to decide—whenever they or we 
shall have to weigh a similar alternative. They did 
not, it would seem, consider that there was anything 
in the terms for which 5,000/. was not a good and 
sufficient equivalent. The advertisements were, 
accordingly, inserted: but nothing more was heard 
of Z. A. for some days after the second had ap- 
peared. On the 29th of February, however (the 
rarer day the rarer deed), Z. A. made his appearance 
at the Admiralty, and handed over to Lord Auckland 
5,000/. in Bank of England notes,—intimating at 
the same time that the fund was to be called “ ‘The 
Andrews Fund.” We believe an understanding 
exists that no attempts are to be made to trace the 
donor—and his name is not to be divulged if by 
accident it should be discovered : an addition to the 
terms to which also we hasten to promise by antici- 
pation our adhesion—to any philanthropist in search 
of an easy recipient. So much, meantime, for a 
piece of eccentric munificence which may have 
reasons for the singularity of its form. Generally 
speaking, it is difficult to assign the reason why a 
thing should not be known without actually making 
it known. 

We have so often exposed the common practice 
of reprinting standard works with all their original 
errors, that we observe with pleasure a letter from the 
Rey. Dr. Bliss to Sylvanus Urban wherein the Doctor 
informs the readers of Mr. Urban’s magazine that 
the new edition of the ‘ Athene Oxonienses’ will 
receive his careful revision and announces how 
much he will feel indebted for any information that 
will render Wood's great work less imperfect than it 
now is. 

We were willing to think that the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries in sanctioning the appointment 
of another secretary was about to assume a character 
of earnestness—and to strip for a struggle with younger 
societies in London and in the provinces. No longer 
content with a mere vegetative existence, we trusted 
that its time was come for a hard-working, well-di- 
rected endeavour to spread a love for the study of all 
that is beautiful and useful, or even curious, in the arts 
and monuments of theearly and middleages. Welearn 
now that the new secretary—to a body holding capital 
apartments at the public expense, collecting a good 
average revenue from annual subscriptions, and pos- 
sessing upwards of 6,0U0/. in the three per cents.—is 
to receive 100/. a-year and a garret for a bed-room 
as the encouragement to and remuneration of his 
labours. The salary of Sir Henry Ellis, the other 
secretary, is (we are informed) 1702. a-year; why, 
let us ask, should the new secretary's salary. be less 
when heavier and more important duties are required 
at his hands? The appointment of a well-informed, 
hard-working secretary to the Society of Antiquaries 
would do much to redeem that body from the well- 
founded charge of helpless inactivity so often urged 
against it. The story current of a written reply sent 
by the late secretary, Mr. Carlisle, to the secretary of 
more than one antiquarian society on the continent— 
that “the Society of Antiquaries of London is much 
obliged for the friendly offer contained in’ Mr, 
So-and-so’s letter of such a date, “ but the Society 
does not correspond”—must not be repeated. Can it 
be expected that either Mr. Akerman or Mr. Wright 
would accept the appointment at such a salary as 
100/. a-year? A man fit for the office cannot afford 
to fill it satisfactorily at shopkeeper’s remuneration; 
and the members generally will, we trust, disavow 
the false economy of the Council and draw on their 
consols, rather than consent to have the efficiency of 
the society thus impaired. 

The Sydney Morning Herald of the date of Oct. 11 
announces the return to that town of Dr. Leichardt, 
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in good health and spirits. Undaunted by his late 
reverses, he has determined on making another 
attempt to cross to Swan River as soon as he can 
make the necessary arrangements. Dr. Leichardt 
has published in the paper in question * An Account 
of a Journey to the Westward of Darling Downs, 
undertaken with the View of examining the Country 
between Sir Thomas Mitchell's Track and my own.’ 
It gives interesting details of the physical condition 
of that portion of the interior; the entire geographical 
features of which will ere long be systematically 
revealed by the persevering efforts of energetic tra- 
vellers like these. ’ 

Referring to the anecdotes of Mr. Rose which 
appeared in our paper of last week [p. 244], under 
the head of “Curiosities of Literature,’ another 
correspondent writes as follows.—“ In a recent com- 
munication made to the Atheneum, some curious 
instances are given of the manner in which a fiction 
may be repeated asatruth. Here is another thing 
of the same kind—which shows how a pure invention 
may establish itself in the midst of those who must, 
we should suppose, have been able to contradict 
it. M. Quetelet, in his popular work on Proba- 
bilities, after remarking on the superior authen- 
ticity of contemporary statements, adds the follow- 
ing as a note:—‘I cite an example, which will 
prove that even with these circumspection is ne- 
cessary. A few days after the battle of Waterloo, 
a newspaper of the country stated that a certain au- 
gust personage, who had been wounded and taken 
prisoner, and was afterwards rescued, threw his 
decorations into the midst of his rescuers, exclaiming, 
—* Friends, you deserve them, allofyou.” This story 
was repeated, and has been quoted in various works 
as one of the best established of historical facts. Pos- 
terity will, certainly, not doubt it,—seeing that it has 
been so often published under ourown eyes. Neverthe- 
less, I have heard the author of this tale—which was 
a mere innocent fiction—speak with consternation of 
the faith in which it was received, and of the argu- 
ments against the truth of history which its reception 
might be made to furnish.’” 

It has been much the habit to speak admiringly 
of Louis Philippe’s extraordinary technical memory 
for names and places, and his familiarity with 
English names and customs in particular. His ex- 
majesty on landing at Newhaven a week ago exposed, 
we think, the exaggeration of this attribution, by a 
very singular exhibition of ignorance as to the latter 
atany rate. Three gentlemen having been presented 
to him, the monarch is reported to have exclaimed 
on the card of the third—the rector of Newhaven— 
being handed up,—“ Mr. Smith! that is curious in- 
deed!” Now, every Englishman knows that there 
was nothing curious in the matter—and that if all 
the three had been called Smith it would have been 
less remarkable than that no one should. His Ma- 
jesty seems to be entirely ignorant of the wide dif- 
fusion of the Smiths. “It is very singular,” said 
the King, “ that the first to welcome me should be a 
Mr. Smith, since the assumed name was Smith by 
which I escaped from France ; and, look, this is my 
passport made out in the name of William Smith !” 
It would have been much: more strange if his Ma- 
jesty had landed on an English coast without meeting 
any of the name. Had he not thus betrayed him- 
self, the inference from his adoption of the name in 
his passport might have been held as a proof of 
shrewdness and a confirmation of the peculiar know- 
Jedge so often ascribed to him. His Majesty, whose 
object was escape, chose the very best method of 
merging into the crowd under cover of a name. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Aste is OPEN DAILY, f en till Five.—Admission, la; 


rom 
atalogue, 1s. * "WILLIAM BARNARD Keeper. 





SOCIETIES 


GerotoaicaL.—Feb. 23.—Sir H. T. De la Beche 
in the chair.—A. W. Talbot, Esq. was elected a 
Fellow. ‘Additional Remarks on the Geological 
position of the deposits in New Zealand which con- 
tain bones of Struthious Birds,” by G. A. Mantell, 

., L.L.D., was read. A recent letter from Mr. 
Walter Mantell in New Zealand gives particulars 
regarding the occurrence of these fossil bones. They 
were found near the embouchure of the Waingongora 
which rises in the volcanic ridge of Mount Egmont. 





The river seems recerttly to have changed its course, 
probably in consequence of the elevation of the land, 
and is now cutting through a lofty cliff of loose con- 
glomerate overlying a finely laminated sand. The 
latter rests on a blue clay, containing recent marine 
shells. In a loose sand drift at the base of an ancient 
cliff Mr. Mantell had an opening made and soon 
came to the bed containing bones. These were at 
first so soft that if strongly grasped they fell into 
clay. Many bones were found,_some of them 
apparently lying in their natural position; but the 
natives from the neighbouring village collected 
around him and began digging themselves, and not 
only interrupted his researches, but trampled on and 
destroyed the bones he had laid out in the sun to 
dry. Along with the bones were portions of egg- 
shells, one fragment measuring four inches long. If 
the native traditions be worthy of credit, the ladies 
have cause to mourn the extinction of the Deinornis 
—as the long feathers of its crest were prized by their 
remote ancestors above all other ornaments. 

A paper was read ‘On the Geology of Ridgway 
near Weymouth,’ by C. H. Weston, Esq. 





InstituT1I0oN oF Civit EnGineers.—Feb. 29.— 
J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair.—Communi- 
cations were read relative to Mitchell’s screw piles 
and moorings, from several engineers and naval 
officers. Mr. W. A. Brooks gave an account of the 
method of laying down the moorings at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, under his directions. 

A paper was read, intituled ‘Remarks on the 
formation of the Entrances to Docks situated upon 
a Tide-way,’ by Mr. J. B. Redman. After illus- 
trating the subject by the example of the position and 
direction of the principal dock entrances on the bor- 
ders of the Thames in the Port of London—show- 
ing that the variation in the opinions and practice of 
engineers had been very great—it detailed the ordi- 
nary methods of docking and undocking ships, and 
the precautions to be taken in constructing entrances 
which should be best adapted for facilitating these 
operations; and although it was difficult to lay down 
any positive rules upon the subject, as the engineer 
must in almost every case be guided by local circum- 
stances, in all ordinary cases the following general 
rules were recommended. For graving docks, an 
angle of about 45° pointing up the stream; for wet 
docks, an angle of about 60°, in the same directon; 
and a right angle with the stream for building slips. 
These, it was believed, would be generally found 
the most available. 

March 7.—J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair. 
—The discussion upon Mr. Redman’s paper ‘On 
Dock Entrances,’ occupied the entire evening so 
that no paper could be read. 

At the Ballot, the following gentlemen were 
elected:__W. Baker, J. England, S. Clegg, jun., 
J. Elliot, and H. Fowler, as Members; E. Adams, 
E. Hughes, G. W. Harris, 8S. W. Leach, A. Drys- 
dale, R. Rawlinson, F. Ransome, and G. H. Saun- 
ders, as Associates. 


Roya Instirution.—March 3,—Admiral Sir E. 
Codrington, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Napier ‘On 
Dyeing.’ Having defined dyeing to be the art of 
imparting colour to fibrous materials, Mr. Napier 
stated that he should confine his remarks to the pro- 
cesses of dyeing cotton. He noticed that, the fibres 
of raw cotton being enveloped in a resinous matter, it 
is necessary that it be boiled before it is subjected to 
the dye,—an operation in which it loses from 7 to 
9 per cent. of its weight. The principle of the use 
of mordants was then explained. There is, generally 
speaking, but little attraction between the colouring 
matter and the cotton. Hence the necessity of a 
mordant, i.e. an intermediate substance, which being 
capable of uniting with the dye and the stuff, com- 
bines them permanently with each other. This 
remarkable property is possessed by the oxides of tin, 
lead, iron, and aluminum. Having exhibited the 
effects of mordants, and shown how by the expulsion 
of the acetic acid acetate of alumine was made to 
act as a mordant, Mr. Napier noticed that if nitrate 
of iron be exposed to sun-light, the colour produced 
is ‘deepened by ferro-prussiate of potash. At the 
same time he admitted that, when an attempt was 
made to apply this principle to practical purposes, 
not half the usual intensity of colour was obtained. 
It was suggested as an explanation of this pheno- 








menon, that the light either disables the iron he 
entering into the pores of the cotton or else 
what Mr. Napier regards as a catalytic influence of 
the cotton itself. The well-known distinction 
substantive and adjective colours having been illus. 
trated, and safflower and indigo exhibited as ¢ 
the former, Mr. Napier showed how difficult it 
in this, as in other branches of science, to lay i 
any rigid definition. Having mixed a mordant with 
an adjective, he produced effects which might fair} 
be ascribed to this mixture acting as a substeatie, 
colour—and he concluded by noticing the follow; 
process in dyeing silk. SafHlower contains a red and 
also a yellow hue—the former injures the latter and 
is soluble in water. Therefore the yellow tint baving 
been washed out from it, the safflower is dj 
with carbonate of potass. This substance, however 
though it dissolves the red tint, will not dye. The 
solution is therefore neutralized by an acid. Whey 
this is done, a mass of cotton placed in the middle 
of a vat filled with the dye absorbs the whole colouring 
matter. The cotton itself is next washed out in an 
alkali, the alkali again neutralized, and then the 
liquid is in a condition to dye silk. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Geographical Society, half-past 8, rp... 
Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. A 


Mow. 


TUES. 





oc i > ific Business, 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On the Forms and Co. 
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PINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Leslie's Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE IV. 

Colour and chiar-oscuro are inseparably united in 
Nature by so much of mutual dependence, that any 
attempt to analyze the one must be very incomplete 
which doés not involve some consideration of the 
other. I shall therefore take them both as the sub- 
jects of this evening. 

In the infancy of Painting, in every period ofthe 
world, a perception of, and taste for, colour has in- 
variably preceded the discovery of chiar-oscuro, We 
see it in the pictures of the Egyptians and in the 
decorations of their mummy cases; and even the 
American Indians often display much taste in the 
choice of the colours with which their manufactures 
are adorned;—their wampum belts, their pouches, 
their moccasins, the cradles of their infants, &e. 
In the paintings of the Chinese, the decorations of 
their porcelain, the patterns of their silks, and the orma- 
ments of their furniture, we often see great refinement 
of taste in the selection and arrangement of colours; 
—the most vivid are tints harmonized by contrast with 
the most refined and delicate, and an admirable 
balance is preserved between positive and negative 
hues. The same is true of the Persians, and other, 
as we consider them, semi-barbarous people; and it 
is very remarkable that we never see in the pictures 
and manufactures of these semi-barbarians thos 
glaringly vulgar combinations of colour that so fre 
quently occur in the manufactures and art of the 
most civilized nations of the present day. In the 
purchase of a carpet, for instance, with how much 
that is tasteless and vulgar the eye is wearied beforeit 
can find anything equal to the beauty of a Persian 
pattern; and how far more agreeable, in general, 8 
the effect of the Chinese to the Sevres porcelain, 
though the pictures on the former leave out light 
and shadow and set perspective utterly at defiance, 
while those on the latter profess to be complete works 
of Art. , 

At the revival of Painting, the Italian, Flemis, 
and German schools all began with that feeling fot 
colour common to the infancy of the art among 
every other people. All the advantages that can be 
derived from contrast, balance, and purity of tints 
seem to have been possessed previously to the It 
vention of oil painting and before the chiar-oscuro, 
Nature was perceived. How far this last quality 
was advanced by the Van Eycks, as well as th 
great additions of transparency and depth w 
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: the use of the new vehicle of oil, 
at een by the very fine specimen of John 
my Eyck in the N ational Gallery. There isa deep 
at splendour of colour in this picture, and 
he‘ Virgin crowned by an Angel’ and his ‘ Mar- 
r' at Cana’ in the Louvre, not surpassed and 
igieed not Very often equalled by later Art. His 

ed altar-piece at Ghent, ‘ The Adoration of 

b,’ has a fine daylight tone and a beautiful 

int of the local colours. 

That the high estimation in which Early Christian 
Art is now held has, as yet, led to little else than 
ere mimicry of its most superficial characteristics is 
erent to me from the entire want of perception of 
the beauty of its colour in all modern attempts to- 
wands its revival. Gilded backgrounds, halos, &c., 
shard precision of line, and a flatness of surface, 
gom which all the gradations of Nature are care- 
filly excluded, are given: but if true imitation 
wuld ever take place of this copying of the out- 
ile husk of the primitive styles, these things 
yil be omitted, and the harmony, power, and 

htness which, with few exceptions, distinguish 
their colour will be felt. 

In estimating the differences between good and 
tad colourists, we often, I believe, attribute too much 
worganization and sensibility. We say such a one 
ys a fine eye and another has no eye for colour. 
But how are we to account for the fact that entire 
ghools and ages have excelled in colour, while to 
wery individual in other schools and ages a percep- 
tion of its beauty seems to have been denied? The 
Geman, Dutch and Flemish schools, for example, 
have had more than one period of great excellence 
in this quality, but for a century or more, dating from 
the present time back, though in these schools there 
have been many painters of great ability, there has 
not, as far as I know, existed a single excellent 
colourist. It cannot be that Nature gives to men 
ficulties in one age that she entirely denies to them 
inanother, but it must be that men cultivate facul- 
ties in one age that at other times they suffer to lie 
dormant, or in the cultivation of which they are 
hindered by accidental causes. 


Itisremarkable that in Italy, and in the hands 
of Raphael, colour first began to lose its power; for 
though I should speak with diffidence of Michael 
Angelo, as I have never seen the Sistine Chapel, yet 
ftom the high authority of Fuseli, as well as from all 
the copies Iam acquainted with of its ceiling, I can- 
not but think that the principles of arrangement 
wd harmony of colour were as well understood by 
Michael Angelo as were unquestionably the prin- 
ciples of chiaroscuro. Fuseli speaks of passages in 
the Sistine Chapel equal to Correggio in harmony, 
md to Giorgione and Titian in glow. If then 
Michael Angelo is still, on the whole, inferior to the 
greatest colourists, and Raphael more so, we must 
look for the cause in something else than a systematic 
rection of the beauties of colour as inconsistent 
withthe highest intellectual qualities of Art,—a theory 
I have said before, of which I do not believe they 
ever dreamed. 

I see no reason to suppose that Raphael was less 
happily organized to excel in colour than Titian. In 
many of his early works we discover an exquisite 
ensbility to itscharms. There isa very small speci- 
men in the Louvre, of his first style, a ‘ Saint George 
ind the Dragon,’ (the one in which the horse has a 
trmson saddle); nothing can be more pure and 
smply harmonious than its colour throughout, and 
the sky and landscape have the amenity of Claude: 
and there is another early picture, in the Louvre, a 
portrait of a man in black, with a sky and distant 
indscape unsurpassed in tone by anything I ever 
&¥ in a picture. 

In my last Lecture I alluded to an advantage, in 
‘alour, which the art derived down nearly tothetime of 


Raphael, from the entire inattention of the Florentine | 


other Italian painters to correctness of costume. 
personages are, for the most part, habited in 
the dresses of the age, and their architecture and 
Senery composed from the architecture and land- 
wape nearest at hand. Hence they were always 
tuployed in the imitation of what they saw; and the 
thet practice prevailed in the Venetian school in 
j t of its. glory. ‘ Paul Veronese,” as Sir 
‘wlua Reynolds remarked, “ gives usV enetian ladies 


and gentlemen, and Bassan the boors of the district 
of Bassano for sacred and historic characters.”°—The 
best Dutch and Flemish painters did the same thing, 
very generally; for though there are some excep- 
tions in the works of Rubens, yet in very many 
has he followed this practice, and in the great num- 
ber of portraits he painted it was not only proper, 
but it was likewise proper to that grand series, the 
“History of Mary de Medicis,” a set of pictures 
in which the peculiar powers of his art are dis- 
played to the greatest possible advantage. As to 
Rembrandt, in his historical and sacred subjects, he 
adopted fanciful and picturesque dresses, a mixture 
of the German costume of an earlier period with the 
Asiatic; but he always painted from the articles 
themselves, of which he had a large collection—his 
“ Antiques,” as he called them. 

The introduction, however, of a classical taste 
in costume, by Michael Angelo and Raphael, led to 
the practice of drawing and often painting from colour- 
less objects, and the study of the human form from the 
remains of Grecian Art that were discovered in their 
time led to the same practice. I believe no painter 
before Michael Angelo and Raphael had paid much 
attention to the Antique, with the exception of An- 
drea Mantegna; and the power in colour which he 
was hindered from acquiring as long as he imitated 
the Greek bassi rilievi that were known to him, he 
afterwards gained in the school of the Bellini. 

That the study of form, from stone or plaster, 


colour, and, if too long continued, destroys its sen- 
sibility to hues and tones entirely, is strikingly ex- 


cotemporaries. 


more. 


made with colours, and so, I apprehend, were those 
of the German, the Dutch, and Flemish schools. In 
the British Museum are some sketches of landscape 
from nature by Albert Durer, made in colours only. 

From the time of Raphael to our own, it js indis- 
putable that those painters who have devoted the 
most time to the study of the Antique have, with an 
exception I shall mention immediately, always been 
the least excellent in colour; while the greatest 
colourists of all schools have rarely had any ac- 
quaintance with ancient sculpture; in our own 
school, for instance, neither Hogarth, Reynolds, nor 
Gainsborough ever drew or painted except from 
Nature. 

Are we then to give up the Antique or to give up 
Colour? I apprehend neither ; for Nicolo Poussin, 
though an irregular colourist, has shown that it is 
possible to unite deep and long study of the antique 
with great excellence in colour; as we have abundant 
proof in this country. In the Dulwich collection 
and in the National Gallery there are many such 
proofs, among which may be particularly noticed 
the ‘Sleeping Nymph’ in the latter collection. It 
must be owned, however, that many of the pictures, 
and very important ones, of this great painter are 
so inferior in this quality, and indeed so unlike in 
execution to his best works, that I am much inclined 


to work from his designs; for the changes attributed 





* I did injustice to Raphael in some remarks I made in 





in the Farnesina. I have since found myself corrected by a 
very high critical authority. Mr. Eastlake, in a note to the 
| * Handbook of Painting for Italy,’ remarks that the heavi- 
ness of the forms, the chief defect of these frescoes, may be 
| generally attributed to Giulio Romano: the colour again 
| is not even that of Raphael's scholars, as the whole work 
| Was restored and much repainted by Carlo Maratti. 





| 


suspends for the time all improvement of the eye in | 





to suspect that he sometimes employed another hand | 


to his pictures by the obtrusion of dark grounds will | ) 
| tremely accurate and beautiful, and he told me that he 


my last Lecture, on the clumsiness of the forms of Raphael | 


scarcely account for the wide separation of the two 
styles his works exhibit, his worst pictures being not 
only dull in tone, patchy in the colour of the dra- 
peries, and dingy in the flesh, but they are feeble 
and tame in execution, and the figures often short 
and ill drawn; while his better works,—among which 
I would mention the ‘ Triumph of David,’ now in our 
School of Painting,—have great spirit and mastery 
of execution. In his inferior pictures the faces often 
have the look of masks, from the particular hard 
marking of the flesh round the eyes. Many of this 
class are in the Louvre, which, had I met with them 
anywhere else, I should have believed to be indif- 
ferent copies; and it appears to me that his mytho- 
logic subjects generally belong to the best class of 
his works, while those from the Scriptures are among 
his worst. Whether or not my suspicion of his 
having frequently employed another hand in the 
latter be well founded, his example, in his best style, 
is sufficient, as I have remarked, to show that the 
study of the Antique may be united to excellent pur- 
pose with the study of colouring. But to accomplish 
this we must apply to each with earnestness, and a 
constant reference to Nature; nor must we allow 
ourselves to think of colour as a quality of so easy 
acquirement, that after neglecting it entirely while 
we are engaged in the study of form, we can take it 
up and master it without difficulty. 

Life is much too short for the mode of study now 
practised by many young painters. I mean devoting 
two or three years to drawing from the Antique, and 
as many to the Life, before they begin to paint. 
Students may often be seen in the Academy and 


emplified in the French schools of David and his | other schools, twenty years of age and more, who 
Now, though Raphael studied the | have scarcely had a palette in their hands, and who 
antique with that excellent judgment that rarely at | have rarely given a thought to one of the most cap- 
any time deserted him, though he studied it rather | tivating parts of the art by which they are to live. 
in its spirit than its letter,* and used it as a guide | Raphael was probably under twenty when he produced 
to, and not as a substitute for Nature, yet the time | that precious little gem which has recently been 
spent in attention to it was so much withdrawn from | added to our National Collection, the ‘Sleeping St. 
the study of colour, and the substitution of classical | George.’ 
draperies for the dresses of his time was so much | his father before he entered the school of Perugino; 
It became also the custom of Raphael to | and I must here remark that whenever I allude 
make black chalk-drawings from nature for heads, | to the inferiority of the colour of Raphael, I mean 
hands, &c. of his figures, and from these he seems to | inferiority only when compared with such painters 
have painted without again consulting the model. | as Titian; for I believe there are few, perhaps not 
I have seen, in the collection made by Sir Thomas | one, of the works of his own hand in which the 
Lawrence, a very admirable and finished study of | standard of colour is not immeasureably above that 
this kind, as large as life, for one of the principal | tolerated in the present day, as well among ourselves 
heads in the ‘Transfiguration.’ The studies of the | as on the Continent. 
Venetians, as Reynolds has remarked, were chiefly 


He began to paint under the direction of 


Nicolo Poussin began, also, with painting under 
Quintin Varin, and received instructions from Fer- 
dinand Elle, a Flemish portrait painter, before he 
commenced the study of the antique; and I believe 
it will be found that no painter has ever become a 
tolerable colourist who has not begun with painting, 
or at any rate carried on the study of colour at the 
same time with the study of form. Michael Angelo 
painted before he took up the chisel. His first pic- 
ture represented Saint Anthony beaten by devils. It 
was a copy from an engraving, but we are told “ as 
there were many strange forms and monsters in it, 
he coloured no part without referring to some natural 
object. He went to the fish-market to observe the 
forms and coloursofthe fins and eyes of fish ; and what- 
ever in nature constituted a part of its composition, 
he studied from its source.” After this, it appears, 
he practised painting in the school of Ghirlandajo, 
before he paid any, or at least much, attention to 
sculpture. . 

It is true that our Academy requires a certain 
proficiency in the power of drawing from the Antique 
before it admits the student to the study of the living 
model. But this proficiency, I am convinced, might 
be much sooner acquired than it usually is were the 
students to set themselves seriously to work. I mean 
were they to set their minds to work as well as their 
eyes and their fingers. I have seen drawings by 
Stothard, in the Antique Academy, made entirely 
with a pen, the shades being composed of hatched 
lines in the manner of engraving; they were ex- 


adopted the use of the pen because it put it out of 
his power to obliterate or alter a line. “It forced 
me therefore,’ he said, “to think of what I was 
doing.” I donot mention this particular practice 

Stothard as one that should rily be adopted, 
though he probably owed to it much of that know- 
ledge of the figure which afterwards enabled him to 
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draw it without models in every variety of graceful 
action. 

Though drawing from the Antique is first taught 
by itself in the Academy, yet as the students have 
many opportunities, during the vacations and while 
our Exhibition is open, of painting from Nature, I 
would strongly recommend to them so to employ 
those intervals,—and particularly in the practice of 
portraiture; for this practice has always been in 
a great degree the foundation of the art of most of 
the great historical painters. “ Were I to give an 
opinion,” says Opie, “on the prevailing practice of 
academies I should say, not that too much attention 
has been bestowed on drawing, but that certainly 
too little has been paid to other branches of the art. 
A man who has attained a considerable proficiency 
in one part will not like to become a child in another; 
he will rather pretend to despise and neglect, than 
be thought incapable, or take the pains necessary to 
conquer it; and therefore it isthat though the student 
must necessarily commence with drawing, he should 
also very soon begin to attempt chiar-oscuro, colour- 
ing and composition, and thus carry on the whole 
together if he wishes to become a competent artist.’’ 
—Now portraiture embraces all these. 

With respect to the practice in the Life School 
and to the study from Nature in general, it is a very 
common mistake to suppose that attention to colour 
necessarily precludes attention to drawing. “A 
painter,” as Reynolds tells us, “may as well learn 
to draw with a hair pencil as with chalk; and if it 
be the more difficult instrument of the two there is 
the more reason for an early acquirement of the 
command of it. Sir Joshua’s own practice affords 
the best commentary on the value of his advice; for 
from the early use of the brush he acquired a power 
of drawing with it of the most enviable ease and 
taste. His defects in form arose from his ignorance 
of anatomical structure; but no painter had ever a 
truer eye for the shapes of the objects before him, or 
a hand more ready and obedient in transferring those 
shapes to canvas, with the greatest accuracy and 
taste. His heads are always inimitably drawn in 
every view, and the forms of the features, though 
marked with great firmness and precision, never seem 
bounded by an outline, as we see them in the works 
of many other great painters. The form is given in 
perfection, while the outline seems to elude us as it 
doesin Nature. His true feeling for light and shade, 
also, is a proof of his accurate perception of forms; 
for light and shade, on a single object, are the only 
means to express that which is outline in all other 
views besides the one given. In further proof of 
Reynolds’s accuracy as a draughtsman I would call 
your attention to the accessories in his pictures, 
the backs and arms of chairs, the tables, ink- 
stands, books, papers, &c. introduced into his portraits; 
how beautifully the character (for even such things 
have a character) is given; and how truly do they 
lie in perspective,—one of the greatest proofs of a 
correct eye for form, as it is impossible he could 
have applied the mathematical rules of the science 
to all such objects. Then his animals, his horses, 
birds, dogs, &c. though minute details are omitted, 
yet what life and character they have, and which 
could not be there without accuracy in their general 
proportions: these, I think, prove what I have 
assumed, that Reynolds was a draughtsman of the 
greatest taste and general correctness, and that, what- 
ever impression there may be to the contrary, arises 
only from his want of anatomical knowledge, and of 
acquaintance with the Antique. That he deeply felt 
these deficiencies is certain; for he lamented them 
with equal candour and earnestness: and his un- 
feignedly great admiration of Michael Angelo proves 
that he fully appreciated the value of the acquire- 
ments which he did not possess. 

It is a fatal error, as I have said, to believe that 
Colour is a matter of more easy acquirement than 
Form. Form may be measured; its anatomical struc- 
ture may be investigated; its lines are not changed as 
tints perpetually are by the shifting light of day or 
the accidents of reflexes, If the beauties of form 
are subtle, those of colour are evanescent; and com- 
bined with chiar-oscuro, from which, in Nature, they 
are inseparable, they become the last refinements of 
the art, as it addresses itself to the eye. 

It must be remembered that, at the present day, 
there are greater obstacles in the way of our be- 





coming colourists than existed in the infancy of 
painting. ‘The discovery of chiar-oscuro has greatly 
increased the difficulties of colouring; and unfor- 
tunately, ever since the time of Raphael, indolence 
in a study so difficult has been able to shelter itself 
under the example of him who was indolent in nothing 
that belonged to the art. In regarding the beauty 
of the colour of the primitive painters, of all the 
schools, our admiration must be confined to the bril- 
lianey, transparency, and force of their tints, and the 
agreeable contrasts of their masses. The true coleur of 
flesh was scarccly perceived till the time of the Bel- 
lini, and in their school perfected, only in the hands 
of Giorgione and Titian; nor were the delicate 
varieties produced by aérial perspective given, 
even by these great masters, in whose styles, indeed, 
chiar-oscuro did not so completely enter as a ruling 
principle as it did in the styles of Correggio, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and their followers. But these things 
having now become parts of the art can never again 
be estranged from it, because they are inseparable 
from Nature, and are no more to be neglected in our 
studies than we are to neglect anatomy in the study 
of form. 

All effects of light and dark are but modifications 
of reflection and refraction (I know not that I am 
correct in the use of this last word, but it is, I think, 
used to express the passage of light through trans- 
parent and semi-transparent bodies, which is my 
meaning, and I can think of no other word by which 
this can be expressed). All light and shadow, then, 
in Natureare caused by these two operations—reflec- 
tion and refraction,—with the exception of the ap- 
pearances of things self-luminous, as fire, the sun, &c., 
which occasion what we call lights on other objects 
by being reflected from or refracted through their 
surfaces, leaving, where such reflections or refractions 
are interrupted by intervening bodies, the reflections 
of inferior lights from other objects, which, being less 
powerful, appear as shadows. 

It has been said that water receives no shadow: 
but this is either equally true of all other bodies or 
not true of water; which is undoubtedly subject to 
effects that we can no otherwise describe than by the 
word shadow. When, for instance, the sun is shining 
on the sea, were it possible that tne water could be as 
smooth as a mirror, we should see his disc exactly 
reflected, and once only, the surface of the water in 
other places giving an inverted image of the sky :— 
but as such perfect stillness never occurs, the light 
of the sun is spread on the surface by innumerable 
reflections of his disc from the waves, and refractions 
through them,—the spaces between each of these 
lights (as we call them) reflecting the sky, where 
again the upper parts of the clouds reflect the sun, 
and other portions the blue sky or the sea. The blue 
of the sky is occasioned by still more minute reflex- 
ions and refractions of the sun from and through 
particles of vapour more subtle than those which 
compose the clouds,—and but for which, in place of 
the azure, there would be a void of utter darkness. 
Where clouds or other objects intercept the reflec- 
tions of the sun from the waves the reflection of the 
sky remains, causing those patches of shadow which, 
seen from a low point, stripe the sea with long lines 
of blue. The effects are exactly similar on a meadow 
(for in the chiar-oscuro of Nature she has not one 
law for the sea and another for the earth), the light 
of the sun being refiected from or refracted through 
every blade of grass, and, where intercepted, leaving 
the reflection of the sky; and, on the road, the light 
is spread by reflections from every particle of sand, 
gravel or clay. Again, if we look close at a polished 
ball of metal we find a picture of every surrounding 
object; and this at a distance forms that appearance 
of light and shade that gives it rotundity to the eye. 
Let the ball be dimmed or roughened, and the same 
general appearance of light and dark is left—equally, 
though not so palpably, caused by reflection; the 
forms and colours of the objects pictured on the ball 
being more or less blended as the surface is more or 
less dimmed. Indeed, all dull surfaces would be 
found, if sufficiently magnified, to be composed of 
inequalities which spread the light exactly as the 
waves of the seado—and ground glass would be seen 
to be a true representative of roughened water. 

Of what consequence, it may be said, is it that the 
artist should know this if he copy faithfully what he 
sees? To which I would reply, that it is of the 


ent a CMa, 1} 
greatest consequence if it enables him to see hee 
what he copies. All good colourists have : 
the results I have spoken of, in Nature. whether 
not they investigated the principles that rod ~ 
them ; and the purity and evanescence of om 
louring has been in proportion to their perception 
these results. Paul Veronese saw Nature thius, wi 
a truer eye than Rubens, and a perfect ell 

¥: 2 : . perception of 
the influence of reflections constitutes that extraor 
dinary charm in the works of De Hooge, which ye 
scarcely find elsewhere on canvas, excepting in the 
best pictures of Claude. An _ investigation of then 
principles will protect the young artist from the dap, 
ger of many unfounded aphorisms that he is likely 
to hear from his elders, and meet with in books, 4 
that shadow iscolourless,—that lights should be ion 
and shadows cool, or shadows warm and lights cool, 
&c. A knowledge of these laws will explain, why: 
his eye will soon perceive, that the tones both of 
lights and shades are infinitely varied according ty 
circumstances ;—that as perspective alters every fom 
to the eye, so reflection and refraction change more 
or less every colour,—harmonizing the crude and 
giving variety to the monotonous; and that shadoy 
as far as regards Painting, can never be col 4 
for it is never solely the result of the absence of 
light, excepting in situations with which the painter 
can have nothing to do, as in the interior of a cave 
to which every opening is closed. r 

In passing through the streets our eyes are at. 
tracted by the splendid tints of the coloured liquids 
in the shop windows of the apothecaries, To 4 
careless observer, each bottle seems to contain one 
colour only, and that the most brilliant of its kind; 
but, on examination, we find that every mass of 
colour is made up of a great variety of tints caused 
by reflection and refraction; and that these are 
perpetually changing with the change of passing 
objects ; now, in these varieties lies the secret of 
the delight given to the eye. What is true of 
these bottles is true of every object, in a greater or 
less degree, as it is capable of receiving reflections 
and refractions, the appearances of all things being, 
in some sort, modified by surrounding objects, Rey- 
nolds occasionally made up tableaux of his most 
important compositions. When he painted his ‘ Dido 
on the Funeral Pile,’ he put together billets of wood, 
covered them in part with the rich objects he has 
introduced into the picture, and placed his model oa 
it, in the attitude and dress of the expiring queen. 
This arose from no want of imagination, nor with 
the intention of imitating all the minute details 
of the objects he thus put together; but becanse 
he knew that a degree of general truth and har- 
mony of light and shade and colour could thus 
be best obtained, and accidental beauties of combi- 
nation would, by these means, be suggested which 
might not otherwise occur to him. With his own 
remarks on a similar practice by Gainsborough you 
are all acquainted—and should such practices appear 
to consume time unnecessarily, I can only say that 
far more time is often lost in endeavouring to guess 
at effects, which such contrivances show us at onee. 
Wilkie, in his earlier practice, often made small 
models of the rooms that formed the scenes of his 
pictures, with the proper doors and windows, ani 
placed the general forms of his groups and furniture 
within them,—and he had no reason afterwards to 
regret this as any waste of time, for it contributed to 
the excellence of his art. 

When the principles I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain are understood, it will be seen at once how it 
that Nature, though some of her combinations a 
more beautiful than others, at no time offends us by 
those discords we find in badly-coloured pictures; 
and that we are never reminded by her hues of red, 
blue, or yellow paint. It has always been felt that 
harmony is the result of the breaking of positive 
colour ; and those who have not carefully e 
how, and why, and in what degree Nature breaks her 
colours have no other resource left to avoid harsb- 
ness than to dull every tint. ‘They do not observe 
that, while in some places Nature breaks and sub- 
dues colour by reflections, in others she doubles ana 
often more than doubles their brilliancy both by 
reflections and refractions. It becomes, therefore, 
of great consequence that we should imitate thes 
pearance of every object with reference to those 
surround it, Yet how contrary is, and alway? 
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ect ice of most painters,—for we per- 
been, te os models aoe rooms, to which 
ee cape backgrounds. ~ 
Elizabeth has been much misunderstood in 
arerre cent be tt Se walt 
tod without shadow. 8 ‘ S J 
P oye meant, what she said at another 
ago che would be painted in “an open garden 
pen _for she saw that there was a great difference 
oi such effect and the effects in pictures. 
Bat as the painters of her time could not paint 
objects as seen in the open air, they painted her 
literally without shadow. There are portraits by 
Gainsborough that would perhaps have satisfied her, 
for some of them really appear as if painted out of 
doors, and on some of the small figures of De Hooge 
the effects of open daylight are shown in perfection. 

If I have succeeded in explaining the operation 
of reflections and what I have called refractions, it 
must be evident that there can be no such thing in 
Nature as a uniform colour to the eye upon any 
wrface whatever; and accordingly, even in very early 
Art, as well as in the paintings of the Chinese, we 
se that this was in a faint degree felt, and such. Art 

us more or less, exactly as it has more or less 
of gmdation in its tints. Perpetual change, there- 
for, and gradation of colour, though often nearly 
tuperceptible, as it isa principle of Nature, becomes 
a grat and indeed an essential beauty in Art, and 
the same thing, arising from the same principles of 
reflection and refraction, is equally true of light and 
shadow. One of the first things a young painter is 
tid ‘s, that whatever colour he introduces into his 

i must not be kept single, but must be re- 
peated, or echoed, with some difference either in its 
quantity or strength, in another part or parts cf his 
composition ; and the principles of reflection and re- 
fraction show that we must do so, because it is in this 
way that Nature herself paints, for these principles 
always detach a portion of tint from every object, to 
place it somewhere else. 

In the general arrangement of colours, though 
Nature leaves us a wide range of choice, yet even 
here she has laws that we may not break with impu- 
tity. Mr. West’s theory of arrangement, according 
tothe order in which the primitive and secondary 
tolouts take their places in the rainbow, has been 
noticed by Mr. Howard; and I quite agree with him 
Yat it would confine the peadidlaiions of effect far 
too much were Art to bind itself to the observance 
of sucha rule, But the rainbow furnishes, I con- 
ceive, a satisfactory elucidation of the soundness of 
padi Reynolds that the warm colours, red, 
orange, and yellow, should be placed in the lights, 
trom which the cold colours, as blue and green, should 
either be excluded or admitted only in small pro- 
eo _— eye sensible to harmony must feel 

unbroken blue is always unpleasant in the high 
lights of a picture. Green sa > made more agree- 
able, because, as I conceive, it is nearer the light of 
the rainbow than blue. As showing the kind of blue 
that is utterly at variance with harmony in the high 
lights, I would refer you to the copy of Raphael's 
‘School of Athens’ in our Painting School; and I 
think you will see at once that the pale blues scat- 
tered through the composition are all detached cold 
spots that entirely prevent the eye from resting with 
ay comfort on the canvas. No doubt the copy is 
extremely unlike the original, but it will serve us the 
as an example of the treatment of blue that 
should be avoided. Gainsborough, it is said, painted 
his portrait of a boy in a pale blue dress, now in the 
ty of the Marquis of Westminster, by way of 
tefuting the objection Sir Joshua made to light 
blue as a large mass. But I agree with the opinion 
ofSir Thomas Lawrence that in this picture the diffi- 
Inde — “ably combatted than vanquished.” 
am not sure that it is even fairly combatted, 
insborough has so mellowed al broken the 
with other tints that it is no longer that pure 
colour that Sir Joshua meant; and after all, 
the picture is a very fine one, it cannot be 
that a warmer tint for the dress would have 


ma’e it still more agreeable to the eye. 


¢ nthe most congenial aspects of Nature, the blue 
sky always serves as a half tint to white or 
[ clouds; and when it is made to tell as a light, 
gine: itself through the openings of dark clouds, 
effect is chilling. As a half-tint, blue, and 
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indecd any cool colour, may be used to great ad- 
vantage in very large quantities. In Titian’s ‘ Bac- 
chus and Ariadne,’ there is a great proportion of 
blue, but as it serves for a ground of relief to the 
flesh and to the bright red, orange, and crimson 
draperies, which make the lights, the effect is 
splendid, and the picture is a fine specimen of that 
golden tone in which Titian is scarcely ever rivalled. 
In Her Majesty's collection, is the finest work of 
De Hooge with which Iam acquainted,—the picture 
to which I alluded in my last lecture. It represents 
an interior with a few figures drinking, smoking, 
and playing at cards. Its largest masses are grey, 
but as this serves for a foil to warm lights, the 
tone is delicious, and is exactly that of the finest 
summer weather. In the lights, there is a pre- 
dominance of the most refined red and yellow, 
and though there is one large mass of blue drapery, 
yet it is of the deepest dye. There is no sunshine 
in this picture, but there is something even more 
beautiful, the reflexion of sunshine, from some ob- 
ject not seen, on an open door. In our copy of 
the ‘ Miracle at Bolsena’ you will observe how fine the 
effect is from the warm colours being massed in the 
lights, relieved as they are by the retiring deep blue 
sky in the centre of the picture. This beautiful 
work is considered by all the best judges to be 
Raphael's triumph, in colour, among the great fres- 
coes of the Vatican; and the delight with which it is 
invariably spoken of, shows that the sense of the 
world is entirely against the opinion that attention to 
colour can, in any respect, interfere with the dignity 
of high Art. In the works of Paul Veronese, we find 
very large proportions of grey and of blue, but always 
as half-tints. In his ‘ Marriage at Cana’ there are 
no single masses of colour so large as the blue of the 
sky and the gray of the architecture; but on the blue 
are brilliant white clouds, and the gray of the more 
distant parts of the architecture serves to give 
richness to the warmly coloured marble of the near 
pillars. Rubens equally understood the value of grey 
in giving effect by contrast to all other colours; but 
with Rubens the grey is often of a leaden or slaty 
tone, while with Paul Veronese it is invariably silvery. 
In the ‘ Marriage of Cana,’ a concert of music occu- 
pies the centre, and the picture itself is a concert of 
exquisite harmony to the eye. 

It isa distinguishing excellence of Paul Veronese 
that he never exaggerates the principles of Nature to 
produce an effect. There is no union of midnight 
shadows with the light of day ever to be found in 
his works, and which we do find often in Tintoret, in 
the Bassans, in Rembrandt, in Caravaggio, in Guer- 
cino, and in many productions of other great mas- 
ters. This is the boldest fiction of chiar-oscuro, but 
it is generally managed by the painters I have men- 
tioned with such address that it silences criticism and 
forces us to admire whether we can approve or not. 
All that can be said in its defence is, that the ele- 
ments of these combinations are from Nature, though 
united as Nature does not unite them. Such con- 
ventionalities must be forgiven to genius; but I do 
not think they are to be recommended to imitation : 
and in saying this I have no fear of repressing 
the daring of genius; for genius, such as the men 
I have mentioned possessed, will always have its 
own way. But great ability may exist short of 
theirs; and I would gladly repress all who possess 
such ability from attempting things which the success 
even of greater painters cannot entirely sanction. 
And there is much need of this caution, because it 
is far more easy to imitate exaggeration of effect 
than to make simple truth so impressive as it has 
been made by Paul Veronese, by Claude, and by 
the best painters of the Dutch and Flemish Schools, 
including Rembrandt when he pleases to be in- 
cluded. 

In the difficulty we find in giving tone and har- 
mony to our works we are apt to take refuge in the 
belief that time will do for them that which we can- 
not do ourselves. But we may just as well trust it 
to time to improve our drawing or composition as 
our colouring. Occasionally the crudeness of inhar- 
monious colours may be mellowed by age; but age 
can only make dull painting duller:- and though 
with the help of varnishes and the glazings to which 
the unprincipled among picture-dealers sometimes 
have recourse a brown or yellow hue may be given, 
yet tone, the most subtle,refinement of colour, never 








yet belonged to any picture unless imparted to it by 
the hand of the painter himself; and there cannot 
be the smalicst doubt that every finely-coloured pic- 
ture was always seen to the greatest advantage as it 
came fresh from the hands of the master. The rea- 
soning of Hogarth on this subject is conclusive :— 
“ When colours,” he remarks, “change at all it must 
be somewhat in the manner following,—for as they 
are made some of metal, some of earth, some of stone, 
and others of more perishable materials, time cannot 
operate on them otherwise than as by daily expe- 
rience we find it doth, which is that one changes 
darker, another lighter, one quite to a different colour, 
whilst another, as ultramarine, will keep its natural 
brightness even in the fire. Therefore, how is it 
possible that such different materials, ever variously 
changing (visibly after a certain time), should acci- 
dentally coincide with the artist's intention and bring 
about the greater harmony of the piece, when it is 
manifestly contrary to their nature; for do we not 
see in most collections that much time disunites, 
untunes, blackens, and by degrees destroys even the 
best preserved pictures ?"* 

Sir Joshua Reynolds recommended the tone of 
Ludovico Caracci’s best works as the most suited 
to the graver and more dignified subjects of history, 
and Fuseli’s eloquent description of its *‘ veiled 
splendour” presents it to the mind in the most 
captivating manner. Though unacquainted with the 
works that so delighted these two great artists, I can- 
not doubt that they deserve to the full the commen- 
dation bestowed on them, Still I do not see why the 
tones of Titian and of other great painters which may 
differ widely from the perfection of Bolognese colour, 
may not sometimes as well suit the most grave and 
dignified, and indeed the most pathetic subjects. 
Disastrous events occur as often under sercne and 
brilliant skies, as in the shadows of twilight, and pathos 
may be heightened by the contrast. Sterne, in re- 
lating the most affecting of his stories, says, “ the sun 
looked bright to every eye in the village but Le 
Fevre’s and his afflicted son’s.” 

I have sometimes heard even bad colouring de- 
fended, on the ground that the subject was a dismal 
one; but, to my thinking, the more affecting the 
story, the more dees it require the compensation of 
every excellence of Art to make it endurable. Even 
the mastery of Rubens is scarcely sufficient to redeem 
some of his subjects; and I confess that it does not 
excuse to me the barbarity of his ‘ Crucifixion,’ in 
the Museum at Antwerp, in which the executioners 
are breaking the legs of the thieves? What, then, 
is to be said of the group on the raft of the ‘ Medusa,’ 
by Géricault, in the Louvre, in which the taste is as 
morbid as the subject is wretched. Had the painter 
given the breadth of open daylight, though in gloomy 
weather, there would at least have been some repose 
for the eye. But the chiar-oscuro is as false as the 
colour. I deny not that it is a powerful work,and that 
the forms are anatomically correct. But there is so 
much init that I do not want, and so much not in it that 
J do,—all that is disagrecable being, as it were, put in 
italics, that itimpresses me nootherwise than asa loath- 
some abuse of Painting. Wretched scenes sometimes 
present themselves to our sight in real life in which 
we can neither do nor receive good, and from which 
we gladly escape if we can; and such subjects treated 
in such a manner are like these, and no painter has 
aright to obtrude them on us, The object of Art is, 
or should be, very different. I can stand before the 
‘Flood’ of Nico!o Poussin and admire its pathos, 
because it is treated with taste and aided by truth of 
effect; and though it is dismal and terrible it 1s not hor- 
rible—not sickening, like the group on the raft. Géri- 
cault was, I am told, avery young man when he painted 
it, and this may be offered as a fair excuse for its defects 
and a claim for praise on the score ofa display of much 
carly acquirement. Itisnot unusuai for young painters 
to choose subjects of suffering, in the hope that by 
making a strong impression they will recommend 
themselves to notice. But they should be told that 
there is no certain way of making an impression, that 
will last, but by the sterling qualities of Art. And 
they should endeavour to acquire and rely on these, 
and not on the excitement that may be produced by 
revolting scenes,—an excitement that the most callous 
and tasteless mind may often the more easily succeed 
in effecting. 


* ‘Analysis of Beauty,’ Chapter 14. 
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GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE point of attraction at the Fourth Meeting of 
this Society, on Wednesday evening last, was the 
line engraving from Wilkie’s well-remembered pic- 
ture of ‘ Pope Pius the Seventh refusing to sign the 
Concordat offered him by Napoleon at Fontainebleau.’ 
Mr. Robinson—who has been for several years en- 
gaged on this print, and has but just finished it,— 
has realized in it all the anticipations which his 
previous reputation had raised. While in all that 
concerns his own art and its means he has suc- 
ceeded to perfection—producing force and delicacy, 
gradation and breadth, colour and its negation—he 
has thrown himself thoroughly into the style of the 
painter, and identified himself perfectly with his 
peculiarities of thinking and of treatment. Take for 
example the right hand of the Pope—a piece of 
execution which is the very counterpart of the great 
painter's self. The print is Mr. Robinson’s chef- 
d’ceuvre—an honour to England—and challenges 
competition with anything that can be done elsewhere. 

*A Coachman waiting for Orders,’ by Edwin 
Landseer, is an admirable study of character.— 
The coachman is the very type of his class; yet 
there is individuality expressed in the head, with an 
appropriate and expressive touch, that makes plain- 
ness of feature interesting—and shows the painter's 
versatility of thinking. 

Mr. J. F. Johnson's Portfolio of Drawings of 
English and Foreign Scenery testified to the pupil 
of Miiller—and in some instances indicated a rivalry 
with him. Many of the points are well chosen and 
new. The Dogana at Venice and some tombs at 
Verona are of this order. In all these drawings 
power of effect and mastery of material are dis- 
played; though it must be allowed that they bear 
rather the appearance of effects made up at home 
than of studies made immediately from Nature. 

Of Calotype specimens Mr. H. Cundall contri- 
buted three: A View of Whitstable’—one of ‘ St. 
Paul's,’ seen from the river from a picturesque and 
well-chosen point—and one of ‘ Herne Bay.’ All 
exhibit that gradation which it has been the sin- 
gular success of the Society asSociated for the pur- 
pose of this kind of production to achieve. The 
skies and distances are excellently given. Among 
the topographical and costume sketches must not be 
omitted those made by G. Chinnery in China; whose 
long residence there and acquaintance with the 
manners and customs of the people have fully pre- 
pared him for this kind of representation—Mr. John 
Pye contributed two works by Miss Mary Dear, a 
little girl who gives great promise. One was an oil 
picture of still-life studies —proving that she observes 
well and imitates readily; the other a chalk draw- 
ing of an elderly lady, sketched with a Holbein-like 
fidelity and taste. The freshness of this last draw- 
ing was strongly contrasted by Mr. 'Templeton’s two 
chalk drawings, done more after the prevailing 
fashion of the day and with much power. 

In a portfolio of etchings by Edwin Landseer, 
were four of his very earliest drawings :—one of a 
Cat, done when the painter was but nine years old. 
The others are a Horse, a Lion, and a Dog—all 
interesting and instructive as exhibiting the con- 
scientious painstaking which marks the youthful 
studies of all future great artists. The etchings, 
which are generally well known, are done with the 
tact of execution for which this artist is nearly as 
renowned as with the palette—A very brilliant set 
of proofs from etchings by Wilkie, some rich in the 
burr, exhibited the painter’s power of telling his tale 
as strikingly in copper as on canvas. 

A very clever little drawing on wood by Marshall 
Claxton must not be overlooked ;—nor some ‘ Tra- 
velling Sketches in Italy’ by Mr. Lockyer, drawn 
with great precision. The separate volume of ‘ Draw- 
ings of Mosaic’—not sketches, as they were modestly 
called—presented their author’s indomitable per- 
severance and honesty—even to the very expressions 
of the accidents which the subjects of his study had 
undergone. 

Mr. Carmichael produced a portfolio of drawings, 
chiefly in the Isle of Wight, presenting all the noted 
points of the island. Done in sepia, the artist ob- 
tained variety by his own effects—in some instances 
overwrought. 

Our old acquaintances the Parthenon and the 





Acropolis were well sketched by Mr. F. C. Penrose 
—together with other scenic notabilities in Greece. 
A group of female heads by Etty in a circular frame 
was made the subject of a calembour in its title of 
‘A Family Circle.’ The memory of the late Mr. 
Joshua Cristall was kept alive by a large collection 
of designs, classical and other, from his prolific pencil. 
Turner's modern style was well seen in juxtaposition 
with some sober studies forming part of Cooke's 
‘Southern Coast Scenery’—‘ Views of Dartmouth 
Castle and the Mew Stone.’ The last-mentioned 
drawings are appreciable by all—the first intelligible 
only to the few.—Three drawings by Stothard— 
‘Boadicea haranguing the Britons,’ from which the well- 
known print was engraved, and two subjects from 
Shakspeare—combined his naiveté of style, beauty 
of expression, and simplicity of arrangement.— 
Watteau’'s ‘Study of a Figure Seated’ was a happy 
contribution of Mr. Lewis.—Mr. Duncan’s folio of 
drawings was brought by Mr. Dodson—and a highly 
interesting volume of outlines from pictures by 
Memling, by Mr. W. Carpenter. 

Mr. Parris contributed a large oil picture of 
‘ Johnstoun Castle, the seat of H. R. T. Morgan, 
Esq.,’ and a portfolio of sketches of costumes, 
tableaux and designs for internal decorations.—Mr. 
F. C. Lewis's ‘ Book of English Scenery and Studies 
in Devonshire’ was on the tables, and looked at with 
renewed pleasure—Mr. Brandon contributed a 


lithographic view of Hensol Castle. 


Fine-Art Gosstrp.— The second annual Exhi- 
bition at the Society of Arts of Select Specimens of 
recent British Manufactures is in many respects an 
advance on the Exhibition of the preceding year. 
This is what we were led to expect; not so much 
from any marked improvement in the arts of 
design or the science of manufacture, as from 
the circumstance that the former Exhibition was 
a first and rather hurried getting together of things 
—whereas this is the result of a settled scheme, 
managed by competent persons, and with the prompt 
and efficient assistance of the manufacturers them- 
selves. On the whole, the collection is a very 
creditable display of British Art, — and certainly 
makes both a pleasing and an instructive Exhibition. 
It contains, however, very little that is either novel 
or remarkable. Mr. Summerly’s Art-Manufactures 
occupy —as they should—a very considerable and 
prominent space in the Great Room; but the 
shops of our London and Provincial dealers have 
already made us pretty well acquainted with the 
collection brought together by his meritorious perse- 
verance. The porcelain statuary of Mr. Copeland, also 
a prominent feature in the room, has become familiar 
to us all in exactly the same manner—though it is 
true the specimens at the Society of Arts do more 
justice to the material and the manufacturer than 
those usually exhibited. But the Exhibition is 
not without its novelties: Mr. Thomas (of the 
Houses of Parliament) and Mr. Horsley (of the 
School of Design) exhibiting a fanciful arm-chair, not 
destitute of merit, but somewhat cramped in design 
and certainly rather tasteless in ornament. It is more 
of aSternhold and Hopkins concoction than a Beau- 
mont and Fletcher composition;—and is thus de- 
scribed in the Catalogue :—“ The Repose Arm Chair, 
modelled by J. Thomas; the figures designed by 
J. C. Horsley, for Summerly’s Art Manufactures; 
made and exhibited by Holland & Co., and to be 
executed in various ways. The bas-relief represents 
a Guardian Angel and two side Angels with musical 
instruments watching over a mother and child and 
old man sleeping, which are the terminal figures. 
The symbolical floral ornaments consist of the lily, 
the passion-flower, and poppy.” The introduction 
of the terminal figures is not a very happy idea: the 
chair, in truth, would look a good deal better without 
them. The Exhibition is altogether of a very sug- 
gestive character—and will well repay a visit from all 
who are interested in the advancement of the arts of 
design in every branch of our home manufacture. 

The collection of modern pictures made by Mr. 
Jonathan Peel—which has been on view the last two 
days at Messrs.Christie & Manson’s—will be disposed 
of this day. Chiefly of the cabinet size, the collec- 
tion comprehends many speciinens from the hands 
of our leading modern artists—selected with much 
judgment, The principal picture of the set is ‘A 





| View in Windsor Forest,’ by Linnellhy ace 


there is also ‘A Valley in North Wales’ 
are no less than five little pictures by 
among which is one of the last on which he 
*‘Launce and his Dog’— five academy studies 
Etty—several landscapes by Collins, Co 
ee—and subjects by Webster, Abraham Coo 
Roberts, E. W. Cooke, Douglas Cowper, Elmore 
Egg, Chambers, Edmonstone, G. Morland, P. Na. 
smyth, E. A. Goodall, O’Neil, R. Wilson, Livenear 
Briggs, O. Connor, Shayer, Gainsborough, W 
Pyne, &c. Each specimen is a bijou of the master 
and from the high character of the assemblage it i, 
probable that they will realize large prices, a 
Some resolutions have been recently passed by the 
members of the Royal Academy which are considered 
likely to benefit the progress of the individual sty. 
dent and advance the character of the school for 
knowledge in the delineation of the human fom, 
It has been the habit hitherto to admit the student 
to draw from the living model on the slender qualif. 
cation of the production of a single successful dray. 
ing from the antique—without having ascertained the 
length of study and general powers of the appli- 
cant, The new regulation guarantees his having first 
remained some time in the lower or more elementary 
school. It enacts that “when any student of the 
Antique School shall desire to be admitted to that 
of the Living Model, he shall procure from the 
Keeper a certificate of having made at least six accu. 
rately finished drawings of groups or figures from the 
antique and also a certificate of attendance duri 
one entire course of lessons in the Class of Perspec- 
tive; and he shall deliver to the Keeper the last of 
his six drawings, accompanied by other drawings as 
large as Nature of a hand and foot, which, if ap- 
proved of by him, shall, together with the certifi. 
cates before mentioned, be submitted to the Coun 
cil; and if, from the specimens produced, the 
student shall be thought duly qualified, he shall 
be admitted accordingly. Should the before-named 
specimens not be deemed satisfactory, he shall 
be required to make an additional drawing of an 
antique figure accompanied by drawings of a hand 
and foot as before, to be submitted to the judgment 
of the Council#’ If to its demand of a certific: te of 
attendance at a course of lessons in Perspective the 
Council had added the demand ofa similar certificate 
for Anatomy most essential service would have been 
rendered. Here especially it is that the students 
deficiency is seen when breaking ground as a painter 
and first contributing to Exhibitions, The same ana- 
tomical certificate should have been asked from the 
sculptors or modellers; who are “ to procure a certi- 
ficate from the Keeper of having executed at least 
six models in clay from the antique—one to be pro- 
duced in plaster,—together with outline drawings of 
ahand and foot as large as Nature, to be submitted to 
the inspection andjudgment oftheCouncil.” Toguard 
against the abuse of the Life School and insure the 
due study there of all that regards muscular develope- 
ment and action, the Academy requires that “every 
student in the Life School, in proof of his attendance 
and proficiency, shall produce in each year a draw 
ing from the living male model, to be submitted to 
the first Council held in the month of February; 
which drawing, if approved of, shall entitle the stu- 
dent to continue his studies in the Life School. But 
any student whose drawing shall not be considered 
satisfactory shall be required to make an additional 
drawing in the course of the following month, to be 
submitted to the Council, which, if likewise disap- 
proved of, such student shall be required to retum 
to the Antique School; and must again make the 
necessary drawings of an antique figure, together 
drawings of a hand and foot as large as Nature, sub. 
ject to the approval of the Keeper, and to be 
mitted to the Council, to obtain re-admission to the 
Life School.” The discredit which would attach to 
any student coming within the operation of the a 
named clause will in all probability be a sufficien 
motive to earnest and persevering study. 
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Mr. LUCAS respectfully announces the ANNUAL SE) 
FOUR MUSICAL EVENINGS for CLASSICAL CHAMBES 
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Viol Ia, Mr. Hin; and Violoncello, Mr. Lucas. Subscription 
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NIC SOCIET Y.—The Subscribers and the Public 

ed, the First Concert will take re at the 
“BQUARE ROOMS on Y EVENING, 
me—Part L—Sinfonia in s minor, Hesse ; 
= A. Williams ; Concerto in & flat, Pianoforte, Mrs. 
‘Beethoven ; Aria. Mdile. Alboni, Rossini ; Overture, 
the, Weber. Part 1i.—Sinfonia in a, No. 2, Mendelssohn- 
Mdile. Alboni, Mozart; Concertino, (MS.) 
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w Sainton; Duetto, Miss A. Williams and 
: ’ Rossini ; Overture, ‘Men of Prometheus,’ Beet- 
, M. Costa. 
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SOIRKES DANSANTES, PRINCESS'’S CON 
MONDAY, March 13, and every Monday. A 
o Guineas is entitled to an admission for him- 
any Six Nights during the Season. Single Tickets 7s. 

alace Band as usual, conduc’ by_ himself. 
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7 t+ Garden Theatres. Commence at Eleven 
Lane a eo Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho-square’ 


yg8 LENTEN ENTERTAINMENTS, CROSBY HALL. 

fe WEDNESDAY, March 15th. and FRIDAY, March. 17th, 

WVE will present last pa Ra ny a. a novel com: 
ti new u % 

vintments,, scuttled “‘GHE WOLF. IN. SHEEP'S 





Rovat Irattan Opera, Covent Garven.—The 
gagon commenced on Thursday, instead of Tuesday, 
_owing to the detention of the singers in Paris. It is 
gren years since ‘ Tancredi,” the opera selected for its 
opening, was given in London; and then [vide Ath. 
No, 700] with but limited success: albeit Madame 
Persiani was, as now, the Amenaide and Madame 
Vardot-Garcia the Tancredi. Some reason there 
put be why an opera containing four charming 
tin for the principal canéatrici, three duets (of which 
tro are almost matchless), a fine finale, and striking 
choruses, should have failed to satisfy a public that 
forthe sake of one finale and one cavatina (neither 
einent for originality) accepts with untired favour 
the‘ Lucia’ of Donizetti. This, as we observed at the 
time, might in 1841 be ascribable to the unequal per- 
formance of the young Knight, presented at an epoch 
vhen Pasta’s voice and Pasta’s step and Pasta’s smile 
were freshly recollected. But, also, the composition 
itelf must in some degree bear the blame. The 
sory, like all taken from classical French tragedy— 
‘Gi Orazi’ to wit—is meagre and devoid of action; 
and let an opera contain even Mozart’s most indivi- 
dual inspirations (as ‘ Die Zauberflite’) or Rossini’s 
youngest melodies—an audience will no longer receive 
acncert in costume in place ofa musical drama. Had 
the Maestro any regard for his fame he would devote 
ayear or two, not to countenancing the manufacture 
such noble “pasticci” as ‘ Robert le Bruce,’ but 
toreconsidering his elder works with a re-arrangement 
oftheir libretti, Otherwise, at no distant period, 
they will be shut out from the stage. 

Atall events, the revival of ‘ Tancredi’ on Thursday 
though excellent as regards orchestra, chorus and 
menble,and therefore successful—will not restore 
the work to the furore which it excited when Pasta 
wed to sing ‘Tu ch’accendi,’ with the very soul 
Chivalry animating her every note. Whether 
tum fatigue or from a consciousness that the cha- 
neter is by @ head grander than any she can sus- 
tan, Mdlle. Alboni went through her part as if 
wie the influence of an opiate ; singing lan- 
gudly, almost lifelessly, and seldom with more 

&mezza voce. Her welcome on appearing was 
aathusiastic ; but the coldness of the public through- 
wt her performance must have reminded her of the 
hans by which its warmth was kindled, and by 
ttich only it can be maintained.—Madame Persiani’s 

ide was no less a surprise to those who recol- 
let the state of the Lady's voice last year. She 
mg with more than usual power and a truth of in- 
m never commanded in 1847. But her vocal 
tecution was, from first to last, one of the most 
iulesly brilliant displays we ever witnessed. With 

) once an artist” means “always more and more 
fa artist.” Her cadences were new, daring, and 
tecuted with the most admirable precision. She 
"4 possibly, never before so warmly received and 
‘pplauded in London. 

Argirio, Signor Mei, is a tenor with a suffici- 

Ysttong voice, rather limited in its compass and 
borer of execution, and having a tendency to flat- 

Cat shade more attractive, perhaps, than Signor 

‘ut of Haymarket memory, but who can only be 

among the provisional singers of principal 

Mts Signor Polonini is a sufficient Orbazzano. 


P 
Corrie. The Refreshments and = by Mr. Payne, of 





The orchestra, by changes and additions, has been 
brought this year to as high a point of lustre as, 
probably, is attainable. The overture (in the leading 
phrase of which, by the way, Rossini has, without 
scruple, “ conveyed” the idea from Paer’s overture to 
‘ Sofonisha,”) was encored. The chorus, too, is power- 
fuland ready. We are told that ‘Linda’ will pos- 
sibly be the next opera, in which Signor Corradi- 
Setti will be heard:—and after that ‘ La Cenerentola.’ 

The lateness of the moment precludes our writing at 
length of the new ballet ‘ La Reine des Feux Follets.’ 
Heretofore we always thought that Jack-a-Lantern 
and Will-o’-the-Wisp were what Win Jenkins called 
“of the mail sex,”—but here they are expanded into 
a bevy of dancing she-sprites, each with a diadem of 
flickering fire. Madame Fabbri is the most brilliant 
of the number, winning great applause by her twink- 
ling steps, supported by M. Bretin. Mdlle. Brussi, 
too, is a danseuse of no ordinary promise. Mr. Grieve 
gives delight, as usual, by his pictures (they are bet- 
ter than scenes); and Signor Biletta’s music is so 
spirited and dansant as already to place him by the 
side of M. Pugni, and to promise, we think, a more 
distinguished future for him if, as we are informed, it 
is his first essay in orchestral writing. 

We must add a word to recognize the improve- 
ment made by throwing the second amphitheatre and 
gallery together, and the extension of the latter 
backwards. 


Drury Lane.—This theatre has been converted 
into a Hippodrome for the purpose of accommodating 
Mons. Dejean’s Equestrian Troupe from the Cirque 
National of Paris. The announcement of their per- 
formance last Tuesday attracted a large audience. 
However much we may lament the temporary dese- 
cration of these classic walls to such a purpose, it is im- 
possible to refuse praise to the grace and skill by which 
the gymnastic and chivalric exercises are charac- 
terized or the feats of extraordinary vigour and adroit- 
ness performed. Mdlle. Palmyre Anato and Malle. 
Caroline merit in this way especial mention. The 
Spanish Dwarf, Don Francisco Hidalgo, is an extra- 
ordinary specimen of Nature’s caprice; and for his 
courage in horsemanship Young Loisset seems 
to deserve his nickname of “the Little Devil.” 
M. Montero shone as an ouran-outang, and M. Auriol 
as a sort of Chinese clown. The latter exhibited 
some very graceful feats with chairs—things of great 
real difficulty done with great apparent ease. But 
enough of an amusement to be tolerated in such an 
arena.only on the plea of managerial necessity—if 
on that. Ere long M. Jullien may find it possible 
to restore this stage to its legitimate uses. Wait but 
a month, and a change for the better is promised :— 
a pledge which we hope to find redeemed. 





Sap.er’s Wetis.— The Bridal’ has been several 
times performed here also—but the part of the heroine 
is unsuited to Miss Addison. Mr. Marston has, how- 
ever, won laurels in the character of Amintor—while 
Mr. Phelps as Melantius sustains his reputation. 





MaryYLepone.—An extravaganza by Mr. Charles 
Selby, entitled ‘The Enchanted Tower,’ was produced 
on Monday,—-setting forth the loves of Prince Head- 
strong for the Princess Bloomingbel. The situations 
were well contrived for provoking mirth, though the 
wit might easily have been more pointed and neat in 
its rendering. The costumes and scenery were costly, 
and the acting was good; particularly that of Miss 
Saunders—who as the young prince sang some 
parodies with much effect. Mr. Cooke and Mr. 
Webb had some imitations of Mr. Macready and 
Mr. Charles Kean to execute; and denied them- 
selves none of the full privilege allowed by the 
ancient charter of burlesque. The piece was pre- 
ceded by ‘The Bridal;—in which Mrs. Warner as 
Evadne played with her wonted force. 





Mustcat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—Remarks, in 
place of regular report, seem the most natural and 
opportune form of treating the music for the week. 
We shall, therefore, glance at it lightly. 

Several pieces “torn out,” rather than selected, 
from the ‘ Elijah’ were performed at the First Aca- 
demy Concert on Saturday last. We must have re- 
buked the bad taste of a proceeding so utterly un- 
musical had not also the performance been so bad 
as to deserve the most decided censure, 





M. Thalberg’s Concert on Monday evening offered 
novelty, in its locality—-Exeter Hall; and in the 
number of its audience, some three thousand peo- 
ple who crowded thither undismayed by the sym. 
pathizers (shall we call them?) holding their less 
tuneful assembly in Trafalgar Square. The two 
orchestral overtures, too, conducted by M. Benedict 
gave the meeting a certain “ mark and likelihood.” 
Nothing can be more perfect than M. Thalberg’s 
pianism. His charming fantasia on ‘Don Pasquale’ 
must always please, and those, also, on ‘ La Sonnam- 
bula’ and ‘Don Giovanni’ (in a less degree) when 
executed by himself. But is this to be the beginning, 
middle and end of his artistic career? The splendid 
amount of tone which M. Thalberg produces seems 
especially to mark him as a player of the concerto 
music of the elder masters : while his execution quali- 
fies him to give new lustre to the solid and brilliant 
compositions of the transition period—such as Hum- 
mel’s, &c.—to execute which richness and clearness 
and strength are all required. Our contemporaries 
say that M. Thalberg meditates establishing himself 
in England :—let us hope not in the meagre charac- 
ter of mere wonder-player,—since a day must come 
when the wonder will wear out, and it may be 
then too late for the artist gracefully to change his 
occupation. 

Mr. W.S. Bennett's Second Chamber Concert was 
held on Tuesday last, with a good selection of Music. 
Madame Dulcken is announcing a series of five 
Matinées—so that altogether the amateurs of choice 
instrumental composition may fare plenteously ifthey 
will. When are we to hear the new Quintett by 
Mendelssohn ? or the new pianoforte Quintett (?) by 
Onslow? And—while variety is the topic—we 
may ask why the music for stringed instruments 
by Ries is as utterly ‘abooed as if some of it were 
not strikingly original and effective ?— and where- 
fore no one has been yet venturesome enough to 
try how far the public would relish the writings of 
Gebel of Moscow ? — Herr MoOlique has arrived. 
—We observe that the Philharmonic Society pro- 
mises sundry novelties—and are glad at the prospect 
of hearing on Monday next a work which has been 
heard too seldom, Mendelssohn’s second Symphony. 
This he always spoke of retouching: and therefore 
discouraged its performance—We perceive that the 
musicians of New York have been giving a musical 
commemoration to the composer. — We perceive 
too (strange to say,) a tone with regard to Mendels- 
sohn recently taken in the Leipzig journals which 
was never used so long as any more fame was to be 
got for the town by his presence there, or any more 
trading was to be done in his new works! It would be 
a remarkable thing should England have to teach 
Germany constancy to her late and loudly-pro- 
fessed admiration of the last of her great musicians, 
What becomes of the value of serenades, laurel 
crowns, medals, &c., if almost before the Idol be 
cold in his grave his congregation begin to attempt 
to pull down the creature whose praises they hymned 
so loudly and celebrated so sentimentally? How 
shall we regard future enthusiasms without distrust 
or disgust? But puny attempts to depose a great 
man are as vain as puny efforts to inflate a small re- 
putation— 

The glory dies not ; 
and the matter would be hardly worth referring to 
save as an illustration of the rapid and revolutionary 
times in which we are living. 

We have an addition or two to make to our last 
week’s notes on the state of Art in Paris. The Opéra 
National has been .giving ‘Aline’ with “ republican 
costumes,”—also a cantata entitled ‘The 24th of 
February’ (an ominous title to those who are familiar 
with German tragedy) written by M. Alboise and 
set by M. Bousquet. A new ‘Guillaume Tell’ was 
to come out at the Thédtre Porte St. Martin: and 
Madame Pleyel gave a concert on Shrove Tuesday 
for the benetit of the wounded. Pains are taken, 
moreover, to assure the frequenters of the Grand 
Opéra that M. Meyerbeer’s “relations” with that 
theatre have not been revolutionized by late events; 
on the contrary, that he has signed a treaty binding 
himself to produce ‘Le Prophéte’ at the period 
before agreed on. The Provisional Minister of the 
Interior seems determined to conciliate the world 
of managers; since an edict put forth by him decides 
that for the future the dues of the hospitals, hereto- 
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fore levied on the gross receipts of each evening, shall 
not be collected in case “the house” fails to pay its 
expenses. Meanwhile, the musicians and dramatists 
sent their representatives to the meeting of literary 
men, painters, architects,—of artists in short—held 
the other day in the Salle Valentino, for the purpose 
of discussing the interests of Art and the manner in 
which they are likely to be affected by the new order- 
ing of affairs. Perhaps there isscarcely any fact con- 
nected with recent events more vividly illustrating 
the entire difference betwixt England and France 
than this minute and immediate solicitude about 
matters of ornament, not to say amusement, when 
such grave interests are in suspense. The members 
of the Orphéon took part in the funeral procession 
of those who died during the two days. Perform- 
ances are announced on every side for the benefit of 
the wounded: by the orchestra of the Conservatoire 
among other bodies. At the last concert of that 
Society was performed M. Chélard’s overture to his 
§Hermann-schlacht :’ a composition by no means 
meriting such a distinction, if we are to judge by the 
effect it produced when executed at Leipsig under 
the composer's own direction. 

We recorded last week how Mdlle. Fanny Elssler 
emptied Za Scala at Milan. The fashion seems “to 
obtain” in Italy; Madame Cerito having. done as 
much at La Fenice in Venice—though by a totally 
different spell. A Sicilian dance of hers excited so 
much sympathy that Austrian “ paternal care’’ was 
compelled to drive out the audience vi et armis. 

An advertisement informs the public that Mr. Sur- 
man meditates founding a new choral association, to 
be called ‘‘ The London Sacred Harmonic Society.” 
We think that such a purpose might be better effected 
under any other name. The one in question hardly 
can have been chosen without a full knowledge of 
the mistakes, confusion and controversy to which its 
choice must lead. 

The lovers of Verdi will be glad of an opportunity 
of hearing another work by I? Maestro—his ‘Attila; 
which, it is advertised, will be produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday next. Mr. Lumley 
js in treaty with Mr. Sims Reeves. No mention is 
made of the appearance of Signor Paglieri,—who is 
engaged for three years and is also a tenore di forza. 

The return to the Shakspeare Fund from the 
nominal benefit at the Olympic Theatre has been, as 
we informed our readers it must surely be, nil; and 
the tone which Mr. Spicer has thought himself justi- 
fied in adopting in respect of the matter, as well as 
the absurdity of ever having permitted such a per- 
formance to be called a benefit, makes it right that 
we should devote a word or two more to the subject. 
Mr. Spicer, as our readers know, circulated in his 
theatre a bill accusing this paper of “ unexampled 
illiberality” because of certain remarks which we had 
made on his Shakspeare programme—and by way 
of giving emphasis to his charge he misrepresented 
what we did say. Restoring our own text, we will now 
show Mr. Spicer—since he will not see it for himself 
—how we were justified in anticipating that the name 
and influence of the Shakspeare Committee might 
be of some use to his house on the occasion in ques- 
tion, but could not see how under the conditions pro- 
posed by him he was likely to be of any use to the 
Shakspeare Fund. Mr. Spicer’s own bill attacking 
us says—“ while no member of the company, with 
the exception of Mr. G. V. Brooke, has been called 
upon to afford gratuitous services,” &e. Well, then, 
on his own showing Mr. Spicer had the gratuitous 
services of Mr. Brooke because of the occasion; and 
we know that members of the committee and their 
friends were in the house by virtue of the same con- 
juration. Mr. Spicer likewise took the opportu- 
nity of this night to make one of those theatrical 
experiments a succession of which were understood 
to be the scheme of his speculation originally—but 
which he has not had the courage to carry out in 
the name of his own private interests. Mr. Spicer, 
then, derived a sure benefit to a certain amount by 
his adoption of the Shakspeare Fund—while he gave 
no chance whatever that such benefit should go the 
length of yielding any surplus to the object of his 
adoption. We, who told him so before the event, 
are the parties having the best right to tell him so 
now after we are justified by that event and he is 
not. Mr. Spicer was, of course, under no obligation 
tg subscribe to the Fund in this or any other form— 





and he must not have the credit of having done so 
by a process which could scarcely be productive 
to it while it might produce something to himself. 
Had he desired liberally to be a contributor through 
the medium of his theatre to the purchase of Shaks- 
peare’s house, he should have sought to make the 
contribution a real one by the use of the same means 
and resources to which he looks for his own private 
success. 








MISCELLANEA 

Anastatie Printing —Since my former communi- 
cation on this subject I have tried various kinds of 
paper as a medium for the lithographic chalk; and 
find that the so-called metallic paper (prepared for 
metallic pencils) makes the nearest approach to the 
effect of lithography. Fine drawing-paper, smooth 
but not glossy, is the next best matcrial. I have 
not tried India paper prepared as Mr. Templeton 
suggests ; but Mr. Delamotte informs me that he has 
found India paper too tender a substance for trans- 
ferring to zinc. For fine subjects it is essential that 
the lithographic chalk be of a hard quality and cut 
to a fine point. The papyrographs thus produced 
appear to the eye like lithographs; but when exa- 
mined by a lens they exhibit a different effect,—in 
consequence of the surface of paper consisting of 
horizontal fibres, while that of a lithographic stone is 
made up of small conical points. I think, however, 
that the latter structure might be given to paper by 
mixing some finely powdered mineral matter with 
the fibrous pulp. Calcareous substances, however, 
will effervesce with the acids used in transferring,— 
and siliceous ones would be too rough and gritty. I 
would, therefore, recommend some hard aluminous 
matter,—such as powdered slate, brick dust, or similar 
ingredients; which, if mixed in due proportion with 
the paper, would probably enable us to produce all 
the effect of lithography without the use of stones, 
Having been asked as to the cui bono of this new 
process, I reply that its advantages are not artistic 
but practical. It may be brought to equal perfection 
with lithography, but cannot exceed that art. But 
when we consider the extreme facility with which it 
is practised at times and places where weighty stones 
would be unattainable, the advantage of printing the 
actual sketches of an artist without exposing them 
to the ordeal of copying or reversing, and, lastly, the 
great rapidity of the transferring process—which is 
such, that a plate may be published within half an 
hour after the drawing is completed,—it will be ad- 
mitted that the art of Papyrography is not unworthy 
of cultivation. I-inclose a proof of one of our last 
experiments; and am, &c., 

H. E. Srrickianp. 

Oxford, May 8. 

A Rival to Chloroform.—A new agent for producing 
insensibility to pain has lately, it is asserted, been 
discovered in Norway,—and tried with much success 
in Christiania. The Morgenblad states that it con- 
sists of sulphate of carbon, which may be obtained 
in abundance from charcoal with very little trouble 
and at asmall cost. It is employed in the same 
way 2s chloroform,—the place of which it will pro- 
bably soon take. The discovery was made by M. 
Herald Thaulow, an apothecary in Christiania. 

Influence of Breathing on the Atmosphere.—It is 
only the girdling and encircling air which flows above 
and around all that makes the “ whole world kin.” 
The carbonic acid with which our breathing fills the 
air to-morrow will be spreading north and south, and 
striving to make the tour of the world. The date- 
trees that grow round the fountains of the Nile will 
drink it in by their leaves; the cedars of Lebanon 
will take of it to add to their stature; the cocoa-nuts 
of Tahiti will grow riper upon it; and the palms and 
bananas of Japan will change it into flowers. The 
oxygen we are breathing was distilled for us some short 
time ago by the magnolias of the Susquehanna and the 
great trees that skirt Orinoko and the Amazon. The 
giant rhododendrons of the Himalayahs contributed 
to it, the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, the cin- 
namon trees of Ceylon, and forests older than the 
flood, buried deep in the heart of Africa, far be- 
hind the Mountains of the Moon. The rain which 
we sce descending was thawed for us out of icebergs 
which have watched the polar star for ages; and 





CMan. jj 
lotus lilies sucked up from the Nile and exhaled 


vapour the snows that are lying on th “ 
hills.—British Quarterly. , © tops of om 


Fine Arts in Bristol.—A junction has been 
between the Academy of Fine Arts recent} 
lished in Bristol and the Bristol Institution fore 
advancement of literature and science, which & 
scarcely fail to be of great advantage to both a 
and consequently to the city. The arrangement yl 
give the Academy immediate accommodation in 
fine building and the use of a gallery of casts, & ; 
for which the institution will receive from dn 
38,0001, and thereby be enabled to increase the 
museum, and otherwise advance the interests of 
science.— Builder. 


Decline of the Spirit of Caste in America.—The 
printers of Rochester had a festival on the 17th ing, 
in honour of the birth-day of Franklin; and We are 
glad to learn from the Rochester papers that Frederick 
Douglass was one of the guests. The incident jg 
honourable to the members of the craft in that city, 
and is a proof how rapidly the vulgar and wicked 
prejudice against colour is disappearing, We put 
this single fact in array against the main argument 
of Mr. Clay's speech before the Colonization Societ 
at Washington, that the descendant of the African 
race can never enjoy his rights in that country, 
Printers, as a class, are men of noble hearts as well 
as enlarged understandings; and we rejoice that 
they are the first, out of the anti-slavery ranks, who 
have dared to overstep in so public a manner the 
bounds prescribed by the spirit of caste.— Manchester 
Examiner. 


Improvement in the Safety-Lamp.—At a recent 
meeting of the Geological and Polytechnic Society of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the Rev. W. Thorp 
produced a new lamp which will remedy all the 
defects in the lamp of Sir H. Davy; affording five 
times more light, and being, it is said, safe in every 
condition of thecoal mine. In order to obtain more 
light, the Rev. W. Thorp introduces the solar burner, 
characterized by the circular wick,and theair admitted 
through its centre from the bottom of the lamp, pro- 
tected, of course, by gauzes of wire. Connected with 
this part is an adjustment, placed outside of thecisterr, 
by which the wick can be raised or lowered. Over 
the light is applied a chimney of iron, based with a 
few inches of glass, with air admitted to supply the 
exterior of the flame from the inside of the lamp. 
This is so fixed that it cannot be broken from 
the ordinary falls to which these lamps are liable 
to be exposed. Having obtained a much higher 
illuminating power than that generally used by 
miners, the next object being to ensure perfect 
safety in every condition of the mine, there are in- 
serted into the chimney four or five chambers of 
wire gauze, so that the flame of ignited gas has to 
traverse eight or ten meshes before it can possibly 
reach the exterior fire-damp; but as one mesh, a 
in the old lamp, is safe unless exposed to a current, 
and as no lateral current of gas or air can be exerted 
upon the flame on account of the chimney, the lamp 
is perfectly safe. And it is found, by any artifical 
means, utterly impossible to pass flame through these 
chambers of gauze, so that it appears to be quite s 
under every circumstance and condition of the mine. 
There are other advantages over the Davy lamp of 
no inconsiderable value:—1. It requires trimming 
only oncea week; 2. The oil does not fall out if laid 
on one side; 3. It is much more easily cleaned; 
The cheapest oil can be used in it. As no patent 
will be taken out for the new lamp, and th A 
the improvement is gencrously given to those 1n- 
terested in collieries, the Rev. W. Thorp express 
an earnest wish that all lamps may be pu 
of Mr. W. Ramsden, of Wakefield, through whore 
assistance he has been enabled to produce the lamp. 

— 

To Connzsroxpexts.—O. K.—H. 8—F. W. G—J. A~ 
N.—L. F.—J.8. T.—received. 

R. N, H.—The anecdote to which our correspondent: 
Mr. Rose, alludes, is one that relates the effect ye me 
upon a party of savages by the free use of a Lgghet ot 
paint. We have not our querist's book before us; 
passage as professing to be quoted from that in the 
cellanea of newspapers is on our table,—and is 4 ©] 
without the vastetion of a werd of & hens " 

ifi ; in Blackie 
mercial Almanae’ for 142,_ and claimed as his o¥8 
by our correspondent, Mr. Rose. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


WRITINGS AND LIFE, 
COMPLETED EDITIONS. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
TWELVE VoLcmts, with 2,000 Engravings. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


43 Vols., Edition 1829—33. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 Vols., Edition 1841—43, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


5 Vols., poem EpiTiox. 


SCOTT’S PO POETRY, 


6 Vols., uniform with Novgis, 25 v ols. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


1 Vol., uniform with Novets, Peorie’s Epition. 


PROSE WRITINGS, 

28 Vols, uniform with Novets, 48 Vols. 
PROSE WRITINGS, 

3 Vols., uniform with a eetae, Peorte’s Epitioy, 


JHLISTORY OF § SCOTLAND, 


Vols. 12mo., uniform with NovzLis 25 Vols. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


2 Vols., Scnoon Epition. 


This Edition is now introduced into the Schools under 
Government Superintendence. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


1 Vol, uniform with Novgts, Pgeorig’s Epirioy. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
1 Vol., uniform with Novgs, Pzorie’s Epirioy,. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
1 Vol., uniform with Nove.s, Peorir’s Epition, 
LIFE, POETRY, AND PROSE 
WRITINGS, 


5 Vols., uniform with the ABzorsronp Epition of NovELs, 
With 92 Engra: ings, 66 of them after TuRNER. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 


From the Works of Six Water Scort, 
3 vols. 36 Illustrations. 


» &e. 





In course of Publication. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


48 Vols., 96 Plates—2s. 6d. and 3s. each Vol. 


LIFE OF 8IR WALTER SCOTT, 


10 Vols., uniform with Novgts, 20 Plates, 
2s. Gd. and 3s. each Vol. 


In the Press. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


12 Vols., uniform with Novets and Lire, 24 Plates, 
All after TornEn—2s. 6d. and 3s. each Vol. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


The Narrative Portion newly arranged by the Author. 


A COLLECTION FOR SCHOOL 
READINGS, 


From the Works of Six WAttTE2 Scort, small 8yo, 








R, CapELL, Edinburgh; Hoviston & Sroneman, 
London. 


NEW NAVAL — 
J ust published, a 
Biscuits AND GROG, — ~ Personal Remi- 
niscences and Sketches. 
By JAMES IiANNAY 
“* Biscuits and Grov’ is a fair shilling’s-worth, We have read 
many a work of far greater pretension that a not contain a 
tithe of its squaney § and liveliness.”— Ath 
London: D. A. Ds trling, 126, Bichepanntectvest, 


NEW BOOK FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
YLASSICAL TALES AND LEGENDS, 
By the Rev. W. B. FLOWER, 
Classical Master, Christ's Hospital. 
With elegant Frontispiece Ss Warren. Cloth, stiff, 1s. 6d. or 2a, 


*“*y* This volume contains wont one tales from ancient Story, 
and will be foun ~4 ® mee interesting and instructive volume for 
youth. A co py 


vst 2 
' L anion: rE a 3 5 & Hughes, School Depository, 12, Ave Maria- 
ane, 








is day, Sve i. 
‘THE PRISON’ AND “THE SCHOOL: 
A LETTER to LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
By JON DUFTON, M.A., Rector of Warehone, Kent. 
¥ Also, by the same author, 8vo, 28, 2d. E 
National Education: what it is, and what it 
should be. 
a London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
‘ Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


N = ae _—_ Tats 
By LOUISA KEIR GRANT. 


i 
he great merit of the book consists in brining one idea for- 
ward, and filling the reader irresistibly with it; and this is the 
unnatural union of two different characters and countries 
and the natural penalty that must ensue.”—Fruser's Magazine, 
_ London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


NEW CLASSICAL WORKS. 
pus. ANTIGONE of SOPHOCLES, 












In GREEK amt r JISH, with NOTES. By J. 
Do NALDSON, B.D., ‘aster of King Edward the Sixth's 
¥chool, Bury st. Edeunie 8vo. 


Il. 
pur AGAMEMNON of JESCHYLUS, 
In GREEK and ENCLISH, with NOTES, Critical and 
Explanatory. By JOLIN CONINGTON, B.A., Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, Svo. 78. Gd. 
itl. 
“HE PH/AEDRUS, LYSIS, and PROTAGO- 


RAS of PLATO. A new and literal Translation. main) 


from ome Text of ay SEKKER. By J. WRIGHT, B.A. Trin. Col 
Cam Svu, 4s. € 
Iv. 
NEW EDITION OF TACITUS. 
( CORNELIL TACITI OPERA. Ad 
. gs IED »s exacta et emendata, Commentario exegetico 
illustrata. it FRANCISCUS RITTER. Westfalus Pro- 


fessor Bui a ., Ey 
Volumes I. and If. containing the Annals. 8vo. 
14s. Volumes III. and 1Y. completing the work, will be ready 


shortly. 
watt ae ; John W. Parker, West Strand. 
New Bvrwinoton-street, March 11 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTII 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


Londen: 








I. 

In 3 vols. post Svo, 
APTAIN SPIKE; 
OR, THE ISLETS OF THE GULF. 

By J. FentmMore Cooper, 


Author of * The Pilot,’ *The ni peng I — _ Pathfinder, ” «Mark's 
Reef,’ &. & » Monday, 


Cc 


The French pci of 1843. 
In small 8vo. price 78. 6¢. with Portrait of Lamartine, 
THE THREE DAYS OF 
FEBRUARY, 1848. 
By Percy B. Sr. Jonny, 
AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE WHOLE REVOLUTION. 
[Oa Tuesday. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 


TWELVE YEARS WANDERINGS 
IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By J. C. Byrye. 
me ost 8¥0 
THE RIVAL BEAUTIES, 
A NOVEL 


By Miss Parpog, 
Author of ‘Co nfessions of a Pretty W oman,’ ‘The Conrt and 
Reign of Louis X1V.’ * The City of the Sulta: 


(On the 20th, 


Ton the 20th, 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits and numerous other Illustrations, 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 
 — the Foundation of their Sodety by Pope Paul III. to its 
uppression by Pope Clement X heir Missions throu, ri te 
tne W /orld, their Educational system and Literature. pA. 
Ey miloges of THEIR REVIVAL and PRESENT STA 
By AnpDREw STEINMETZ, 
Author of ‘ The Jesuit in the Family,’ “The N onitiate: i sch, 
he 


CHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-s reet, 
a (Publisher in Ordinary to > Her Majesty.) 
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Now 4 Part 30 of : 
(THE NEW UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL, 
TECHNOLOGICS $l, and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
Iataly Pattee Uy acct 100s pogse cack Ail tack Parts. can 
0 eac! AC | ar 
pow be had. Also Vol. 1, A wr handsomely bound in cloth, 
lettered, 


H. G. Collins, 22, Paternoster-row. 


ILBERT’S MODERN and the COLLEGE 
ATLAS having, by the bankruptcy of Mr. James Gilbert, 
reverted to the former Proprietors, will m future be pablished 
im and all late Surveys and 
ries, by H. G. Collins, Paternoster-row. —Also GI LBERTS 
JUNIOR and FAMILY ATLA 


Just published, p: 
R. HAMPDEN. The OFFICIAL and 
LEGAL PROCEEDINGS connected with the Appointment 
of Dr. HAMPDEN to the See of Hereford; the numerous Ex- 
tracts from the Canonists collated with the ’ original authorities 
and translated, with Notes and an Appendix 

London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. Cambridge : Macmillan, 

Barclay & Macmillan. ’ Oxford: J. Vincent. 


Just published, 8vo. 
TREATISE on the DI IFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS, and its Application to Geometry: founded 
chiefly « on the Method of Infinitesimals. B BARTHOLOMEW 
PRICE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembro : Collene, Oxford. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 














London : George Bell. 186, F Fleets street. 
Cambridge: J. & J.J Deighto: 
Just ar 8vo. price 1 
ECIPROCAL OBLIGA TION VS of the 
CHURCH 334 the CIVIL POWER. 
y JOHN LOCKHART ROSS, M.A. 
Of Oriel College, Datond. late Vice-Principal of the Diocesan 
College, Chicheste: 
John Henry Parker, Oxford; and 37, Strand, London. 


MERLE p’avaiens’ 8 CROMWELL—THIRD EDITION. 
i ird E Wek is now ready of 
YHE PRO TECTOR: A _ Vindication. 
By J. H. MERLE D’AU BIGN BE, D.D. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 9 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd Simpkin, Marshall & & Co, 
PUBLISHED AT 5s. PER Ma pate! Paps 7 tym TO 22, 6d, 
Any of the Works may be had he same price. 
nue EDINBU RGH c ABIL N E i LIBRARY, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravin; on steel and wood, 
Maps, &c. 30 vols. feap. 8vo. Turkey red cloth, gilt. 

Sussects.—Polar Seas aud Negions Discovery and Adventure 
in Africa—Egypt—Palestine—Lives and Voyages of Drake, Caven- 
dish, and Dampier— British India, 3 vols. — Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh — Nubia and Abyssinia— Lives of Zoologists — Barbary 
States — China, 3 vols. — C nee of the Globe, from 
Magellan to Cook— Life of Henry VIII. — Scandinavia, being a 
be ge “ooh Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2 vols. — British Ame- 

rica, with a full detail of the’ Principles and best Modes of Emi- 

ration, 3 = — leeland, Greenland, &c. — Italy, 3 vols.— Mesopo- 

mia and Assyria— Polynesia and New Zealand— Voyages round 
the World, from the Death of Captain Cook to the Present Time— 
bah yt of Marco Polo. 

“ Amongst the various serial publications of the day, the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library is one of the best, the most instructive, and 
the most popular.”— Spectator, 

Edinburgh : 0 Oliver & Boyd, London: Simpkin, Marshall &C Co. 


Now complete, in royal 4to. cloth bds. gilt, price 2/. 28. 
N z TH F 





London : 





I E Y¥ } y : 
GOETHL’S VERSION, with Kaulbach’s Illustrations. 
60 Plates engraved in Line; M4 Tail- -pieces engraved on Wood. 
Beautifully printed in imp. 4to. cloth | oo price 2/, 28, 
roors ON INDIA Pare, 3 
Copies aro kept bound in Tye - = edges, 1 Hayday, and in 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATES: first Stock of Early Im- 
ressions is nearly exhausted, and the immense success this work 
as had leaves it very doubtful whether the impressions of any 
later editions will be comparable to the first issue. 
London: Williams & Norgate, Importers of “German Books, 
14, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 
BEKKER’S HOMER. 
2 vols. 8vo, 12s. post free, lately imported, 
E R I 


H Oo M 4 4 A 8S, 
ex recognitione. Im. BEKKERI 
free. 


Svo. price 6s, post 
Homeri Odyssea, ex recognitione. Im. Bekkeri. 


8vo. price 6s. post free. 
*x* The usual allowance to Schools and Tutors. 

This Edition is particularly recommended for the use of Schools 
the text having been examined and corrected with the minutest 
care, and with a knowledge of the Greck language, for which the 
name of the Editor is a sutlicient guarantee. Its correctness, the 
beauty of the type and pest and the very reasonable price have 
already introdaced th Zdition into many Schools, net only in 
Germany, but also in this country and America. 

London: Williams Norgate, Importers of German Classics, 
14, es ek Covent-garden. 

* A Catalogue sent 4 Post for Two Stamps. 








On the 3ist of March, 


I. 
Part I. price 28. plain, and 3s. coloured, 
UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

J Prangiated by Messrs. BLYTH, WESTWOOD, MUDIE & 
JOHNSV A New Edition, with numerous Engravings on 
Wood and Posty additional Illustrations on Steel. 

This, when finished, will form a complete and valuable History 
of Animated Nature, embracing the whole of Cuvier’s celebrated 
ye: with much additional information by the respective 

uthors, 


Part I. price 1s., and No. I. price 3d. 

History of France and of the French People. 
By G@. M. BUSSEY and THOMAS GASPEY. Llustrated with 
360 Engravings on Wood, by Jules David. 

This work is intended to supply what has long been felt as a 
deficiency in English Literature—a concise and popular, yet com- 
plete and accurate, History of France. 

IIL. 
_ Part I. price 18, ‘ 

A New Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy and of 
Physical and Politi Geography. Three to. Maps, carefully 

coloured, and eight pages of Letterpress in each Part. 

This work. pessniins 60 copious and correct meson on Astro- 

ical and _ eal science, and embod, ony Se he most recent 
discoveries, will, it is believed, be found a v; le book of refer- 
ence to the student and the general reader. 
London ; W..8. Orr &.Co, ‘Aiwen-corner. 





or, 


or, the 








TH TR foolscap 8vo. sey price 58. 
A RT TR LYN; 
ole Night A re Nixp: Le 
London : Lape Woows,' ‘Green ni Longmans 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARY ANN 
Watlsperes. . 
ready, 1 post. 8vo, plates, 
‘HE YOUNG MAN'S HOME; 
PENITENT RETURNED. 
= the Rev. KICHARD COBBOLD, 
ector of iteg = and Rural Dean. 
Author of phe Histo f Margaret Catchpole; *Mary Ann 
ellington &e. 
8 lers & Otley, Publish Conduit-street. 
CAMPAIGNING IN ITALY, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, rid > yols. post 8vo. price 11. 11s, 6d. 
DVENTURES of 1 = “AIDE- DE-CAMP ; or, 
a ae ig CALABRIA. 
AMES GRANT, E 
pale ote The Romance of War. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill; 
Who have lately published, 


Jane Eyre. By Currer Bell, 2nd edition, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 12 1s. 6d. cloth. 
The Convict. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 11. 11s. éd, cloth. 
By a Graduate of Oxford. 


ern Painters. 
Vol. I. 4th oer 18s, cloth. : 
A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. By Leigh 
Hunt. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 148, in ornamental cover. 
NEW VOLUME OF MR. EVANS’S SCRIPTURE 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Now PTUR RE small 8vo, (with Hy Thy price 63. 
QcRIPTUR E BIOGRAPHY: Third Series. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D. 

Vicar of Heversham, late Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, 
and Author of the ‘ Rectory of Valehead.’ 

Rivingtons. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Scripture Biography : First and Second Series. 
mi. 6s. each, 


ped _Bicgraphy of the Early Church. 2 vols. Price 


68, e 
3. ‘A Day in the Sanctuary. 4s. 6d. 
4. The Bishopric of Souls. 6s. 
5. The Ministry of the Body. 
6. Parochial Sermons. 2 vols. 


NEW WORK = ee Lage — WILLIAMS. 


TTHE GOSPEL NARRA’ r IVE of OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY (the SECOND YEAR) HARMONIZED : with 


Reflections. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
NLehe Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo-place ; 

Of whom may be had, the previous V olumes of The HARMONY 
aud COMMENTARY. vi 
The Nativity. 8s. 6d.—2. The Passion. 8s.— 
2 Resurrection. 8% —4. The Holy Week. 8s. 6d.—5. The aaa 

» Mi ey containing Thoughts on the Study of the Gospels. 88. 


BP. GRAY'S KEY TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
COPYRIGHT EDITION 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the 10th edition, revised 
KEY to the OLD TESTAMENT and 
Fs APOCRYPHA ; or, an Account of their several Books, of 
the Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they were 
respectively written. 
iy ROBERT GRAY, D.D. 
uate Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

*y* This Edition contains exclusively the numerous and im- 
portant additions and improvements Tt by the Author, at 
various times, into this long: established Wor! 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- place ; 
Of whom may had, 
Bp. Percy’s Key to the New Testament, printed 
wien with theabove. Price 3s. 


The most practical and extensively used 
SERIES OF GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS 


"MIARK’S GERMAN and ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. 7th Edition, price 6s. 


“IARK K’S EXERCISES for WRITING 
MAN. Adapted to the KULES of his GERMAN 
GRAM MAR 7th Edition, price 3a, 


'PIARK’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 

READER, taining Gr: tical Exercises, Easy Letters, 
Short Stories, Easy Poems, Historical Sketches, Dialogues, Idio- 
pagent Phrases and Proverbs, for the Use of Schools. oth Edi- 
a price 


‘IA RK° S INTRODUCTORY GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. With an Introductory Reader and Intro- 
ductory Exercises, 3rd Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
TIARK’S KEY to the GERMAN EXER- 
CISES. Price 2s. 6d. 
*x* The above Bie = neatly printed in small 8vo., and uni- 
formly bound in cloth 
4, RMELER" 3 DEUTSCHER LESEBUCH, 
nlarged and Improv ed by the addition of Explanator 
Notes, adapted to the Use of English Students. By A. H HEIMA N. 
Master of German at the London University School. 3rd Edition, 
12mo, cloth boards, price 5s. 
This is one = the most desirable and useful reading books that 
can possibly be placed in the hands of a student of the pr 
he tion has been made with great taste a 
judgment, and does not contain a single piece that is not a perfect 
‘and choice specimen of composition ; and as the notes are but very 
few, and only extend over the first twenty or thirty pages, the book 
will be found as well adapted to those who have already acquired 


some knowledge of the language as to those who are commencing 
the study of it. 


THE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK, 

for English Children and Beginners in the Study of the Lan- 

guage, with paplanetos: Notes. m > a =e Grammatical Intro- 

duction, By Dr. A. HEIMA NN, G aster at London 
niversity School. | Neat! Gouna be loth, 1 vol. 12mo, price 
London ; D, Nutt, 158, Fleet-street, 





7s. Gd. 
Price 6s. each. 




















‘om plete PARS OF Price la, eac! 
([HE CIVIL WARS OF ROME? sELp 
LIVES TR ABCL ATED fl 
NOTES. By GEORGE LONG OM PLUTARCH, ig 
“The character of co from the notes to the 





volume of Leg ‘Civil Wars of Rome,’ will 
ers. the acknowl lea: 
prove distinguished scholars that have 
t nw of scholars, Trinity Coll 
the the candid jd that this estimate of one o f the 
is not a hasty and egenpperted theory.” a 
Ext rac rom a 
coe Cox, 12, King W sensi Bea the Beat Author, 
ublished, price 12s. with P 
A HISTORY. of INF USORIA'T Living ang 
Fossil, with Deseri; picne f = th 
malcules, ana above 500 vf Known er 
ANDREW 1 ine HARD, Bag MR. 
A del History of | the veal with all ue Plates, 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

~ Now OL in o'G cloth, price 3s. 6d. with 160 Illustration ~ 

Zoo OGY FOR SCHOOLS 
iS IL—VERTEBR ATE ANIM ALS. 

Vice-President of th Natural His Roky Ph P Societ 

ce-Presi e vu istor: 

Part L., contai ae = of Belt ve ae 

‘a containing the ATE ANIMALS, 

had uniform, price ' th parts bound 
volume, price Six Shilo seilahaaliacaet 

Simms & M'‘Intyre, 13, Paternoste: + : 
gnll-street, Belfast. octer-row, London ; and 2, Bap 





IMPORTANT SHAKESPERIAN > one 
Published this day, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. with 76 
chiefly of new objects from Drawings by Fairholt, eb 
NEW LIFE OF SHARESPEA, 
iy wever before. Pheer iy respecting the Poet 
Font never before publishe: AM 
LIWEL. LLL, PAKS. PRA. . 8c. 7 a nee MCHA Td 
bs ork on the personal history of Shakespeare 
public so full of curious, novel and intereatine eee 
iterary Gazette, 
J. < Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, 





ow ready, 2 vols. post 8y0. ‘cloth, 168, 
‘SSAYS ON THE LITERATURE, 
4 POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS and HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND in the MIDDLE AGES, By THOMAS WRIGHT, W4. 
Fs. : S.A., Member of the Institute of France. 
Two as interesting volumes as any reader ld 
up. The subjects are treated in an say and dan As 
By the same Author, 
Essays on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell and 
Paradise, current during the Middle Ages. Post Sve. cloth, 6, 
J. . Smith, , 4, 0 Old C ompton-street, Soho, 


d n double columns, cloth, 22. 
DICT 10 IN ARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
4 4 ———— Ww sens, Gtasiate Phonan, Proverbs and An 
cient Custo’ rom the Reign ard IL. B: 

CHARD HALLIWELL, F.RS. SF. SA. &e. a 

This work, which has occupied the Editor some years, is now 

completed; it contains above 50,000 words, embodying all the 

known scattered glossaries of the English language ; forming s 

complete key for the reader of the L. . of our old poets, dram- 

tists, theologians and other authors, whose works abound with 

allusions, of which explanations are not to Pa ran tt 

dictionaries and books of reference. Most of t cipal archar 

isms are oer pe | by examples selected from iF "inedited MS. 

and rare books, and by far the greater portion will be found toe 
original anthers 

. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 
Pa TO ARCH LOLOGY. 
Published this day, ini set. pe. eo 0 plates, containing above 
ects, c 
AN ARCH OLOGICAL "INDEX to RE- 
of ANTI 


Now ready, i ~ <A a on, ovsssining upwards of 1,000 pages, closely 
22, 28, 





MAIN 
baste: on ANGLO- 
RKMAN, F.S.A. 


XON PERIODS. By JOHN YONGE 


* Ne one can doubt the author's qualifie ations, Mr, Akerman! 
chief is asa t, but in the work before us he 
has shown that his archeol 4 ts have a much wider 
range.”—Atheneum, 

“It is a book which we can safely and warmly recommend tal 
who are interested in the antiquities of their native land”"—Lir 
rary Gazette, 

“A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed 
from such varied and > gg sources— cannot fail to be gear 
rally acceptable.”—Art-Uni 

J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, 


7ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediale 
bonus, in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain one. 
The Fromiums fer for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
ire rms, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
Mr. Henry Wilsoi Kondow . 
r. Henry Wilson. oyal Exe 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale. 34 Bow- eerest, Covent ; pon 
r Mr. W. WMAN, 
p UE. aa Secretary, York. 


QCOTTISH PROVIDENT: INSTIT UTION, 
2 EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, LONDON. 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, with these peculiar 


. ntual Assurance by the most moderate rates of premium 
2, Whole Profits divided amongst the Assured exclusively. 
Annual Premiums per 1002. with whole profits:— 
Age20. | Age25, | Age30. | Age35. | Age40. | goes | Agoon ae 
& 
Pe hed ba oa be) poe ea ia 
Reports, Tables, and every information, may be had of 


Secretaries. 
Edinburgh Office—14, St. Andrew-square. 
London Office—12, Moorgate-street. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE t ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo-place, P ri iat 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent- Ae Glasgow ; ine 
lege-green, Dublin. Established by Act of ——+ in 
n 184], the Company added a bonus of 2 pers cent. cent 
ie — assu: Mt be alt policies of the participat 
enon the inurnncs Je for Ut cal cowl 3 as 
m ‘or the ve 
a tain will be affo on 8 lication to the Ret 
rector, 8, Waterloo-place, P: ail ‘Mall, London, whet 
&c. may be had. 
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E ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


pienngere. ’ 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman, 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


charles Littledale, Esq. 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Gorman, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Esq. 
Charles Hichard Pole, Esq. 
Henry Rich, E: 
amilton, by wer A Stuart, , Boa, MP. Bsa 
au 01 > 
apilton = George Smit mith Thornton,’ Es: 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, sien. 
to inform the public that the Holders of 


CTERLERS 
ay 
ny 





Ga 
5 \ dad 





ees econ at the Office, Threadneedle-strect, 


the Agents of the Societ, 
Ty = sired by this Office on Touns Lives are lower 
tof the ‘old established Offices. 
red in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
Set in hy a at Midsummer, 1843, pana > 
cles were on an average © e 
sie an mands oy cs pone on the Sum promo rom the 
foe Ae Ot the PRolicy icy Hel Iders became entitled to participate in 
the i its of the Society. 


yu STANDARD | 





LIFE ASSURANCE 
ANY. 


ANNUAL none 1848. 
The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


alicies effected meted wth this Society are a y- ho om participate in ie 
in 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Revel Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806, 


INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200. 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses ——_ £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1 678,000. 


President, 
The Right io, EARL GREY. 


The Hon. Arthur Kinnaira resort rederick Squire, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. acre, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John Williams 
Ww Henry Stone, Esq. 
Rev. James Sherm 7 
ay ty Blencowe Churchill, Esq. wick. 

Rates of Premium are those po by a inc | 
i Offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other oftices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present value. 

3. Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or ye may be obtained upon them to the same amount. 

4. If party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he ma: 
fonais ¢ the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of g 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 


Life Insured. Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 


&. 8. d. 
7,706 6 0 
7,652 13 3 
7,500 5 9 
7.128 15 8 
ham pneys. 4,509 1 1 
The Marquis, <1 omnes 3411 1 3 
Earl Cath: : tS 000 1.862 411 





Esq. 
1. B. Alexander. Esa. 
Ww ‘illiam Ostler, = 








John Wharton art Skelton Yo 
= Lag Saunders Perens, Bart. 





ies Gaiters | 








Company took place on Fy 4 the 15th, of _— 
1 oe C Company’ s Office, No. 3 rge-street, E 
GEORGE MOIR, Esq. panty in the Chair. 
Report and Statements submitted by Le | Directors con- 


gn ttée las nnd fll article tee es Sarre, 
01 gents o' e ce, in all the principal towns e 
United Kin, dom, | and at the head Office, No. 50 , ene “ nt-atree! 
OHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 





1847. 1t was repo’ 
1 NUMBER or Pouicies for Life Assurance issued by the 
Company from 15th November, 1846, to 15th November, 1547, 


tained avery satisfactory account of the > progress of the 
during 


Sums AssurED during the same period, contained in 

mae Ses amounted to 443,5782. 4s, lid. 

That the Homes or Appiications for Policies made to the 
Company, 2 from which the above transactions were 
selected, was 3, containing proposals for Assurance to the 

f 591,61 

oh AyNuAL REVENUE < \ Company, as at 15th No- 
vember, 1847, was 131,3161. 10s. 

That the WHo.e AMOUNT OF , = RaNces covered by the 

's + in force at 15th November, 1847, was 
sampood 148 


rt then tie as follows :— 
ty past year hae been marked by the most extraordinary fea- 
tares as commercial affairs and general credit ; but, while 
ll classes of society, especially the mercantile community, and our 
blic institutions connected with the general affairs of commerce, 
ve felt the pressure of the times, the Life Assurance Institutions 
d have st unaffected by the crisis. Nothing can 
ted more to extend confidence in these Institutions than this 
= and it is to be hoped they will always be found affording 

and dispensing benefits to all connected with them, un- 

eand by those periodical changes. 


REDUCED RATES OF PREMIUM. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lethbary. and 10, Pall 
fiell Hast, Le London.’ Established in 1809, and incorporated by 

y' 
President —Hi is Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 

Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—Francis Warden, Esq. 
or Directors—B. and M. eye Eoqrs. 

YY gry Webster, M.L 
The benefits of Life Assurance are siferded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed capital of 1,000,0001., besides an accumulating premium 
fund exceeding 500, 0001, and a revenue from life premiums alone 
of more than 100,001, which is annually increasing. Four-fifths 
of the profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the 
pareaeenen « seale of premiums. On insurances for the whole life, 

alf the premium may ney ad on credit for the first seven years. 
Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this C mpeay. whereby aapuvances may be effected for the whole 
term of life at the least possible immediate expense, the premium 
commencing very low, and gradually increasing during the first 
five years, after which period an uniform premium is required 

Caring, the remainder of life. 

irectors invite the attention of insurers to the reduction 
in their "premiums, The following. is a specimen of the rates now 





“Notwithstanding t! the ‘unfortunate position of the country 
the past year, the amount of new business d by 

this Company has exceeded to a large amount the business of the 
previous year. The claims during the year have been greater in 
m than usual ; but when the increased mortality through- 


7 the Meeting on ‘the favourable position of the Company 
Sane generally, and again ——_ under notice the 
nest prominent features in the Report. He drew to the 


“4 Premium to insure 100/. at death. 
Age. | Without Profits. Age. | With Profits. 
~~? | £lian 20 
30 230 30 
40 217 3 40 
50 | 319 9 50 

, Prospectuses, with tables “ Tapes, and full particulars, may be 








grat increase of the Business, the increase of the Revenue, and 
therapid accumulation of the Company's Funds, which it appeared 

ED BEEN MORE THAN DOUBLED DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 
on Abstract, showing the new business transacted by 
— y annually since 1842, was referred to, as exhibiting, in 
nd degree, the growing estimation of the STANDARD in public 


Number of 

New Policies issued. 

a, New transactions cece BED cocccece 
” ” : 

185, ,, (Bonus year) 
os 
a ” ” 
Meeting expressed entire satisfaction with the Report and 
oe and, after the election of new Directors in the room 
of those retiring by rotation, in accordance with the Act of Parlia- 


Rent, the Establichment of the Company for the ensuing year was 
to be as follows :— 


Corresponding Sum 
Assured. 


_ Governor. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy-Governor, 
The Right Hon. the EAKL of ELGIN and KINCARDINE. 
EDINBURGH. 
Ordinary Directors. 
Howenrer Granam, Esq. W.S. 14, Atholl-crescent, 
Joux Stico, Esq. of Carmyle. 15, Drummond- place. 
Aux. Jawes Kussecy, Esq. %. 8. 10,§W alker-street. 
ituam Woop, Esq. Surgeon, 9, Darnaway-street. 
tuiam Keitu, = ‘ah 50, — e+ — 
Jony Rogert Top, Es et 
Jouy 8, Newsiccrne, Esq. ‘Sherift-Chetk ot fe of Roxburghshire, 
torse Patton, E: vocate, 38, Frederick-street. 
tutus Paso . Ta } Merchant. i Prince’s-street. 
EaRSON, Esq. Accountant, 12s, George- 
Day — Suiru, Esq. W.S. 2, Ainslie-p amene 


i ar oO tes: t. 
{SSS Ws. 28, Statford-str 
Hay, Esq, sea — 

















ON. 
The Right Hon th the tne oer of ABERDEEN, 


Tae Ordinary Directors, 
Mas HoLpswortH a Esq. 2, Alderman’s-walk. 
Davw Laiye Bury, Esa. 12, ngton Palace-gardens. 


GiLLEsPie, ny Geulte uare, 

Jony oe Macon , Baa, 96 in ianrence nce Pountne y; -lane. 

Auex. » »c reet, hati r-place. 
ax Scorr, Esq. Moorgate-street Chambe _ 

Menager—W11.t1aM Tos, Scum, Esq. 

London a, Resident Secretaries, 

Peter Esq. | Dudli pail 5 
gow— WILLIAM Huns m, Keg, reais 


* King Wilgnstzet, London, 





of the Secretary, 4, N yay x halldings, and of the 
pong AN King, Esq. 10, ‘Pall “Mall 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King William street, London. 


Dir 
a Henry W illock, % ‘LS. Casirmen. 
hn Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy-Chairman, 
Majer-Gen. Sir _ Armstrong, ; Francis } pane. Esq. 
C.B_K.C.T, & 8. 


Charles Otwa: ay’ ne. Esa. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. William Rothery, E 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. bert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce. . Esq. James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esa, M.P.) Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
William Kilburn, Esq 


Auditors— John Wallis _Alsnonder. Ty t Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
rt Hichens. 


Bankers— Bank 7 England, and Sous, Cena & Co. 
Solicitor—William Henr ea Esq 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. F. 5, Queen. une: -street, 
Cavendish- square. 
Actuary— David J ones, Esq. 

The petasiote adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division ot 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
great advantages ; especially to those parties who may wish to 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 
lo py » as declared on the 12th of May, 1847, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums. This will be found a 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :-— 


Age Reduced 
when Annual 
Policy Premium 

was for the 
issued. currentYear 








Date of 
Policy, 


Original | 
Assured. 


Premium, | 





20 
On or 

y 4 before 

50 12th May. 
1842, 

60 5 


£1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 





DAVID JONES, Actuary. — 


GHEFFIEL ELD PLATE, at the richest Quality.— 
VORY & 80. a] inform the 
Pe ans they continue to supply es TERE TED 
TICLES, with Silver Moun‘ Edges, rj au an old 
Ath quality of silver isting whie = secured their house so 
large a share of the public fa ae gh curing a period of 90 years. 
The show-rvoms contain a splend ; A pamphlet is pub- 
lished, with ee gh ~ = frer plated os le dish-covers, venison- 
dishes, corner: cruet- 
candelabra, &c, ct wil, tT sent 


Bornhill; London, opposite tie Bank ot teglan 








LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, being 
thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to te. 


22, Teng t-st 
45, a } London. 





E>. za ‘DENT, by distinct ERG Prince Watch 
and Clock Maker to the 4—— I H. Prince Abert, omy ~ 
increased his 


KS to “sm the panehaaes "made at finis 

season of the year, i respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. ies’ gold watches, wit! 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen's ditto 
enamel! dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial 
accurately going silver lever we watenes, jewelled in four holes, 6 g3.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Sener? Area). 


wELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, Is. per 100, 
stamped with poo dh initial ; Letter-paper, 5 quires for 1s. or 
48. per 3s fare wes yy per quire, 2s, 3d, per ream ; Best En- 
bag gm 9d. per 100 ; Black-bordered, 1s, per 100; Copy-books 
per stone 5 Sealing-wax, 3s. per b.; Prayer-Books an 
Bibles, ls. to 3. 38.; _—— Services, 38. 6d, to 21. 2s.; Writing- 
cases, ls, to 104. lds; Ca rd-plate engraved, 2s. 6d.; 100 car 
rinted, 2a. 6d.—LOCK WOUD, Manufacturing Btationer, 7 75, New 
nd-street. N.B. 75, near Oxford-street. 








YRESERVATION of the EYE from Injury, 
Pain, or Fatigue by Night Lights.—Her Majesty has ranted 

Royal Letters Patent for the ACHROMATIC rw ‘ASS. 
Oil, Cam nine, or Candle Lamps, in Gimean, Globes, or 8 
of every Its use is claimed to preserve © he Eye from — 
pain, or fatigue by night lights, and for all persons who suffer 
from defective vision; proof of its high claim for universal adop- 
tion is shown by certificates from scientific gentlemen, and which 
can be obtained, by poss or otherwise, from J. laran, at the 
Patent Achromatic Glass Dep6t, 106, New Bond-street. 


FFRENC H CHINTZ FURNITURE 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce the 
arrival of their new Patterns of these beautiful Manufactures, 
which they have lately introduced into this country with so muc! h 
success. The Designs and Colouring are superior to anything of 
the kind hitherto produced, and the price much more moderate.— 
15, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


JT] WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 


I the “Queen’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded, even by the blind, and have improved points, temper 
and finish; the labels are correct likenesses of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. Sent free by post by 
any respectable dealer, on_receipt of thirteen stamps for every la, 
value—H. WALKER’S NEEDLES for the Million are about 
half the price of the “ Queen’s Own.”—H. manufactures im- 
proved Crochets. Fish-hooks, Hooks and Eyes, Steel Pens, &c.— 
Gresham-street West, London. 


(AL TION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
/ and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co, beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus— Metcalfe & Co. 130 np, Oxford: street ; B es 
marked “ Metealfe’s,” “* Metcalfe’s Patent,” * Metealfe’s ‘Pattern,’ 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. ‘o. have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the LL number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the — 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
prince dealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
— a them, inclosing Post-oflice order, will punctually at- 
nde 


/ he E BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCH'’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching apd purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of im paeten. anda 
more powerful and healthy action of every facu 
poets d by its restorative properties.— Prepared by 
309, High Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane), ‘London. in 
bottles, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11a, and 22s, each, sent carriage free to any 
part of. ‘England. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
. ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to all who 
suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints: ey act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, — 
ing strength to the stomach, and compensate to the nervous s 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., or 2s. 9d. eac! . Willoughby aCe Co. 
(late B. G. Windus), 61, Bisho out, and nearly all 
Medicine Venders.— Be sure to ask for NORTON *S PLLLS, and do 
not be persuaded to purchase a an imitation, 


PESTORATION OF THE HAIR. — “To 
Messrs. A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 
* Linton, Cambridge, Oct, 25, 1847. 
“Gentlemen,—A striking instance of the efficacy of your Macassar 
Oil in the restoration of the hair has just come under my notice, 
The person alluded to is a young man named Haylock, of Ashdon, 
near this place, whose entire head of hair came off by some unac- 
countable means. He purchased of me several different popular 
preparations, which he regularly and faithfully bmey but without 
effecting the least apparent change. At last I a him to trya 
bottle of your Macassar Oil; and on Friday inst, he communicated 
to me the pleasing intelligence of the re-appearance of a thick head 
of hair. You can make what use you Lye of this, and refer in- 
quirers to “ Yours yeepectfa 
“J.8 + cae Bookseller, &c.” 


*x* Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !t The only Genuine 
Article has the words “ ROWLAN DS’ MACASSAR OIL” on the 
Wrapper. Sold by them, and by Chemists con Perfumers. 


(THE EFFICIENCY of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
in the cure of confirmed ASTHMA, as instanced in the case 
of Mr. Henry Fluke, of Killilea, who has been afflicted with this 
most distressing complaint for more than seven years, during 
which period he had tried almost every variety of medicine with- 
out obtaining the relief: in fact he continued to get worse 
wat b he took Holloway’s Pills, which inestimable medicine soon 
him to robust health ay nd oe enjoyment of the most per- 
om in breathing. hit yf . aye te yt 
ad mJ coughs, colds, 
wh 


and all diseases 
ether the jient be young or aged _ all D: 
olloway’s establishment, py all ruin, ad 
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THE ATHENZUM (Man. 1) 


NOW READY, IN IMPERIAL FOLIO, 
Plain Copies, 52, 5s. ; Tinted after the Originals, 102. 10s, ; Fully Coloured and Mounted as the Original Drawings, 15/, 15s, 


The Oriental Albunr.— Characters, Costumes, and Hodes of Lite, No. 


Fa the con 
For thee 
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THE VALLEY OF THE NILE 


ILLUSTRATED FROM DESIGNS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, BY E. PRISSE. 
Vith Descriptive Letter-press, by JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 


Author of ‘Egypt and Mohammed All,” and ‘ Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece.’ 














—. 





List of Plates. 
FRONTISPIECE, CoLourrpD From AN AnRaBic MS. (one of the most beautiful compositions ever printed from Lithography.) 
PORTRAIT OF THE LATE GEORGE LLOYD, Esq., (fo whom the Work is Dedicated.) 
ARNAOUT AND OSMANLI SOLDIERS. Alexandria. WOMEN OF MIDDLE EGYPT. 
GHUAWAZI, OR DANCING GIRLS. Rosetta. | PEASANT DWELLINGS, Upper Egypt. 
CAMELS RESTING IN THE SHERKIYEH. Land of Goshen, Lower Egypt. ' ABABDEIT, Nomads of the Eastern Thebaid Desert. 
EGYPTIAN LADY IN THE HAREM. Cairo. | ABABDEIL RIDING THELR DROMEDARIES. 
NIZAM, OR REGULAR TROOPS. Kan wd |} KAPILEH, WITH CAMEL, BEARING TILE HODEJIT. 
HABE SH, OR ABYSSINIAN SLAVE, Cai | DROMEDARIES HALTING IN THE EASTERN DESERT, 
ZEYAT (OIL MAN), Itis SHOP AND CU STOME RS. Cairo. | ARAB SHEIKH SMOKING. -From the Coast of the Red Sea. 
JANISSARY AND MERCHANT. Cairo | WAHABIS, WITH AN AZAMI ARAB. 
YOUNG ARAB GIRL RETURNING FROM THE BATIL. Cairo. | NEJDI HORSE, Arabia. 
CAIRINE LADY WAITED UPON BY AG ALL A SLAVE GIRI NUBIAN FEMALES; KANOOSEE TRIBE, Phile. 
BEDOULNS, PROM TILE VICINITY OF SUEZ. One of the Mahazi and the other | NUBIAN AND A FELLAIT, CARRYING DROMEDARY SADDLE-BAGS. 
of the Soualeh Tribe, | BERBERL PLAYING ON THE KISIRKA tO WOMEN OF TILE SAME TRIBB 
FELLAH, DRESSED IN THE HABA, | Nubia. 
FEMALE FELLAI | 
FEMALE OF TILE MIDDLE CLASS DRAWING WATER FROM THE NILE. 
FELLAS, A M AN AND WOMAN, 


ABYSSINIAN PRIEST AND WARRJOR. 
WARRIOR, From Amhara. 
ABYSSINIAN COSTUME, &e. 


List of Engravings on Wood 


TO ILLUSTRATE THE TEXT. 
Arms of the Inte George Lloyd, Erq. , Egyptian Fishermen with Baskets. 
View of the Nile, in Arabesque Border. | Domestic Utensils Muslim Cemetery. Minar at Natens. 
Egyptian Soldier. View of Cairo, from the South. | Pigeon-llouse on the Nile. View of Phila, North Side, 
_ inja, Nile Pieasure Boat. Feimale in Cut-door Dress. Ababdelis. ’ South Side. 
Egyptian Gypsey. Wahabis on Llorseback. | Landscape. | Pav ilion, near Kashan, 
Marabout’s Yomb at Atfee. Egyptian Cottage, Sheikh el Belled. Milking Sheep and Making Butter. 
Covered Balcony, ** Masharabeeyeh.” ij Pigeon-Ilouses, Sheikh’s Dwelling. Interior of an Arab Tent. 


| 
Arab throwing the Jereed, Cairo Females with Water-Jars. | Effendi smoking the “ Shisheh.” | Tail-piece (Utensils, Furniture, &e.) 
View of Cairo, from the West. View of a“ Sakia,” or Water-wheel. | The Bastinado. { 


View of Ekhmin, Upper Egypt. Egyptian Fishermen. 


fu st 
Letter-press (giving a concise description of the subjects represented), printed in the most elegant manner of which the art of typography is capable, is given with the plates. Is fr SALE. 
i 


thort, the object of the Proprietor has been, to chatlenge coniparison with the most admirable works that have ever proceeded from tle Press, so as to ensure the approval of al J timto Mr. 
Classes, while, at comparatively limited cost, bring sing the Album within the reach of all, 


Subscribers’ Names will be received through any respectable Bookseller. 





PROFESSOR H. HW. WILSON’S CONTINUATION OF MILLS’ INDIA, 


VOL. IIIL., completing the Work, nearly ready. 





Professor Ii. IJ. WILSON’S Continuation of y ' _ . =r ‘ 
MILLS’ INDIA. ' WHAT TO OBSERVE; or, the Travellers 


Ty . a 
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